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Editorial 


DURING the year ‘that has pasved. some plans. with 

1913. which we started out have failed ; others have been 
suddenly adopted and have carried~us farther than we 
expected to go. -The sea of religious, social, and political 
interests has, to say the least, been choppy. ‘Better acquaint- 
ance with actual : conditions in western lands—conditions not 
yet fully solved by Christians—and a téndency to consider 
Christianity and other religions i in China’ complementary, have 
raised a new crop of problems. Renewed activity on the part 
of China’s religions shows a realization of what the Christian 
propaganda means. The strength of Christianity is~ more 
fully recognized, its ethical and social import’ better under- 
stood and, in spite of the throes of an ‘ill-advised - rebellion, 
Christian "work in general has prospered. The outlook and 
call for a forward movement were never more promising. The 
personal hold of Christ tpou Chinese hearts is increasing, yet 
the immediate future demands such emphasis upon the training 
of the Christian forces in China as to confront'us with a chal-— 
lenge to efforts greater than before: ‘This becomes more clear 
when we realize that one danger to be reckoned with lies in 
the large number who though interested in Christianity yet 
only partially comprehend it. The reaction in favour of old 
customs that is now making ‘itself felt increases the importance 
of making Christianity fully understood... However, there is 
nothing so tenacious in its hold’ upon: humanity as a‘livitig idea. 
Of — many have been ‘scattered in ‘the literature’ published 
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under Christian auspices. The Chinese Tract Society distributed 
during the year 724,480 copies comprising 7,372,584 pages. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society ‘reports the highest 
total ever reached in the number of copies issued in 1913. Of 
these the Bibles numbered 27,724, the New Testaments 60, 923; 
and the Scripture Portions 2,578,789. The Christian Litera- 
ture Society reports for the year ending September 30th, 1913, 
book sales amounting to $17,188, and free grants amounting 
to the value of $65,089. Yet this is only a partial report of the 
out-put of the Christian literature agencies in China. If each 
copy distributed is read by one person only yet Christian 
literature thereby exerts a tremendous influence. These new 
ideas are making themselves felt upon the Chinese people so 
powerfully that the forces of reaction can never take the 
country back where it was. | 

_ INTEREST in the attempt to make Con- 
State Religion is becoming 
more intense. The outline in our Missionary News Depart- — 
ment of a league organized to carry the protest even into 
political relations, shows clearly, that the opposition to this 
measure is not confined to Christians. Therpresent situation 
| is both critical and acute. Critical in that it may suddenly turn 
| either way, and acute, in that it threatens the religious liberty 

4 which has but a short while since been granted to the Chinese 
aa people. The Constitution Drafting Committee finally decided 
to insert in the Constitution a clause stating that the teachings 
of Confucius were to be the basis of ethical teaching in the 
public schools. There has been also greater attention on — 
1 the part of the Government to ceremonials. Furthermore, 
a recent Presidential order praised the doctrines of Con- 
fucius and ordered sacrifices to him. These things show 
he that the Government is feéling the pressure being brought to — 
bear upon it. The movement is to some extent political and - 
might at any time become national in extent. There is 
HE reason to believe that the President and the Vice-President © 
Hi and some other high officials do not favour a State Religion ; 

; | | that, of course, does not necessarily mean that they are opposed 
ib to Confucianism. The protest, published’ in our November 
. Ii issue, against making Confucianism a State Religion has been 
Bit widely scattered amongst those in authority in Peking. That 
ee the movement against making Confucianism a State Religion is 
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not due to opposition to Confucianism as such seems to be 
well understood. ‘There is still, however, doubt as to what the 
nation at large desires. Definiteness on this point would 
affect considerably the Government. The spirit of liberty is 
abroad in China; whether it has gathered sufficient momen- 
tum to stand solidly against this infringement of its rights 
cannot yet be said. For the present there is one thing that 
can be done and this, if it attains sufficient volume, will be 
- bound to affect favorably the situation. Each group of 
Christians can at once send in its petition against the proposed 
step. A multitude of such petitions would have more effect 
than one monster petition signed by many, which might, 
moreover, atrive too late. If these petitions are followed by 
earnest prayers, the decision might yet turn in favour of 
religious liberty. We suggest, therefore, immediate action 
along these lines. . 
THE article on ‘“ The Progress of the Union 
Movement’’ by J. Leighton Stuart is an 
excellent summary of what has been accom- 
plished during the last year. Like every great permanent move- 
ment, much time has to be spent in clearing the ground: yet much 
real progress has been made. The various Christian bodies in 
China are moving together as never before. It is true that a large 
number of schemes have sprung into being, flashed briefly on 
the retina of our thoughts, and then silently faded away. But 
all planning has not been negative and much practical union 
exists; much more indeed than is realized. We are at last 
beginning to learn in what direction to move. The importance 
of handling carefully denominational interests and the natural 
hesitancy to give up denominational identity have side-tracked 
more than one interesting development, but where actual 
union has been effected it has been found easy to go farther 
than its promoters at first imagined. The crux of the problem 
is that we want to get together and yet we want to be our- 
selves. The strengthening of the hold of Christ’s personality 
upon our hearts and the deepening sense of the existence 
of heretofore unrealized unity will yet bring a solution 
that will give us visible and practical unity and yet leave 
inviolate our consciences. The economic benefits of union or 
_ coéperation seem to centre in institutional work. In evangel- 
istic work unlimited distribution—not necessarily of foreign 
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funds alone—should be the ideal, but in institutional work, 
which is more out of reach of the strength of the Chinese con- 
stituency, concentration must govern our plans more. Here 
emerges a question that must be considered. Large workers at 
home tend to do more from motives of Christian philanthropy 
than by reason of denominational interest. Those institutions, 
therefore, which are on a union basis present a more attractive — 
appealtosuch. Ifeducational institutions desire to maintain their 
denominational position they are practically restricted to their 
home constituency for resources. * It is at least an open question 
whether the present plans for increase in institutional work 
can be met within a reasonable time by funds from the same 
sources from which the Home Boards usually draw. Therefore 
efficiency on the foreign field and an effective appeal at the 
Home Base for resources are both vitally linked up with the 
question of union. | 
THE vital importance of missionary 


Strategic Hmportance education consists in the opportunity it 


oF gives for the Christian Church in China 
to take a part in moulding the leaders of 
the new day that is dawning ; leaders in Church work in 
particular, and social and political movements in general. 
Every leader, whether man or woman, who is influenced by the | 
ideals. of Christianity is an asset that increases its strength. 
The situation in Japan, which we are warned so often to avoid, 
arises from the loss of that position which puts the Christian 
forces where they can mould and influence the leaders. In 
consequence, the number of students is lessened and those who 
will become real leaders are in the main being trained under 
influences which do not make for Christianity. We have to 
remember that while there is no time limit to our responsibility 
for evangelizing China there is a time limit to our opportunity 
to help train the leaders in China. The realization of this 
may explain to some extent the apparent over-em phasis on 
institutional work. How shall we make mission education 
dominant? How shall we put mission schools where future 
developments cannot shake them? While government com- 
petition may not threaten us in the immediate future yet it 
miay come sooner than expected, for government schools do 
not have to reach our standard of efficiency before they will 
satisfy the Chinese. Then, too, patriotic motives will operate 
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¥ some extent. At present the attitude of the people and the 
Government is favourable. Our planning, to be effective, must 
be quickly carried out or we may find ourselves with large 
plans facing a shrinking opportunity. Can our schools be 
dominant unless we speedily concentrate on at once building 
up what is necessary in a few centres? There is a tendency to 
emphasize the needs of higher education to the apparent over- 

looking of an efficient lower school system. Feeders linked — 


vitally to the large institutions planned are also a necessity. _ 


Concentration in mission education may seem to serve a more 
limited constituency than we wish but that phase might 
only be temporary. It would, however, speedily put us where 
we can enlarge our influence in moulding the leaders, an 
achievement which will mean more than an increase in the 
actual number of schools. 

THE question as to which form of mission- 
ary work is most important has much to 
do with the disposition of the questioner 
and more to do with the problem of efficient use of all the funds 
in hand. Once direct evangelistic work held the field alone, 
but that is no longer so. Institutional work appears to have 
caught up to evangelistic work and there is in the minds of 
some a real danger that the place occupied by institutional 
work will soon be disproportionate to its value. There are 
ceaseless calls for advance in evangelistic effort. The way in 
. which institutional work tends to draw into itself the major 
part of our resources is being emphasized. Shall we develop 
all branches of work together or shall we again put the 
emphasis on evangelistic work to the possible restriction of 
scope in other phases of missionary effort? Is the problem of 
au adequate evangelistic campaign for China simply one of 
more missionaries and of larger and more preaching halls? Some 
might think so, but is not the most pressing need that of train- 
ing the Chinese churches to propagate themselves? Whether 
- we shall all agree with Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil in the 

quotation from Zhe J/nternational Review of Mtssions in our 
Missionary News Department, that ‘education is the key to 
the whole question,’ is uncertain and yet its tremendous 
importance cannot be overlooked. If for the missionary body 
the task most demanding attention is that of training Chinese 
Christians, then it is possible that as missions we may need 
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to continue to emphasize the institutional side of our work. 
Certainly the problem of training leaders in China who shall 
be able to assume the burden of evangelizing China, demands 
considerable strengthening of institutional work. It is not, | 
therefore, a question as to whether we are overlooking the 
importance of evangelism nor does the present tendency 
necessarily mean that we are forgetting the main motive of 
Christian missions. But the fundamental problem is: Which | 
line of approach will enable us the quicker to evangelize China? 
If a certain amount of restraint and the restricting of ourselves 
to institutional. work will equip the Chinese Church quicker 
to prepare adequately for the problem of evangelization, then 
our task is plain. We cannot do it all. The influence of | 
Christianity in China demands that we do not try to do it all. 
Can we, if we would, turn away from our self-imposed task 
of training? Where can we as missionaries do our best work ? 
We need wisdom to answer these questions aright. 
* 

DURING the year that has passed, considerable 
Signs of Life. emphasis has been laid upon the need for giving 

to Chinese leaders a share in the control of 
missionary institutions and interests. The willingness on the 
part of missionaries to consider this matter and the desire of 
Chinese leaders to realize their equality with western workers 
proceed together from the working of the life within. Those 
who hesitate are inclined to magnify the mistakes likely to 
result from such a move: a quiet examination, however, of one’s 
own experience might help in this regard. The problem of 
the relation of the Chinese Church to Christian work already 
established has been approached too much from the point of view 
of authority and not enough from that of responsibility for the 
work. Dr. Gibson’s report on the way in which responsibility 
was transferred to the Chinese Christians in connection with 
the Presbyterian work in Swatow is tremendously suggestive. 
With the transfer of responsibility went control ; but the latter 
was kept in its right place. MHesitancy to give to Chinese 
_ Christians a share in the control of funds raised abroad is due 
very largely to the fact that such control carries with it no © 
respousioility beyond that of giving advice. The right to share © 
in the direct control of missionary resources will not do much 
good unless there goes with it an actual participation in shoul- | 
dering the burden. But would not a more general transferring of | 
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responsibility, in the case of burdens within the strength of those 
concerned, help to develop that attitude of mind which does 
not rest satisfied till a solution to any present problem has been 
discovered? In the case of those referred to by Dr. Gibson, 
response to the trust shown in them was real and thorough. 
There may be much strength lying idle in the’ Chinese 
Church because it has not yet been called forth by actual | 
responsibility. | 
WE have found it necessary to announce 
that beginning with January 1st, 1914, 
| | the subscription rates of THE CHINESE 

RECORDER will be increased by a comparatively small per cent. 
This is a sign of growth and of expanding needs. With this 
issue of the RECORDER comes another improvement which will 
be apparent to all. The magazine has grown in size though it 
could still wisely be enlarged. The amount of time given to 
it without any tax on the finances of the RECORDER is increas- 
ing even more rapidly. * In spite of this, current expenses are 
steadily going up. We hope that the number of subscribers 
will, as a result of the campaign now under way, materially 

increase. A number of our friends have written that they are, 
as far as possible, assisting us in this campaign. We appre- 
ciate this. It should not be forgotten, however, that those who | 
give of their time, whether on the Editorial Board or not, are 
making a contribution to the good of the missionary body and 
the cause of Missions. But even if the number of subscribers 
shou'd increase to half the number of the missionary body, 
which it ought to do, we shall still need the additional 
increased income from subscriptions in order to keep the maga- 
zine solvent. Since it serves the missionary body it ought to 
be supported by them. If all who read the RECORDER were to 
“subscribe for it, our income would beample. While we cannot 
tell the extent of the practice, yet in many cases we believe 
one subscription meets the need of a number of missionaries. 
But that leaves the RECORDER with a financial burden which 
must be met: the increase in the subscription rate is an 
attempt in this direction. Again we call upon all our friends 
to help us. Hearty support will render the task of those who 
are freely working on the magazine both more satisfactory 
and efficient. 


The Recorder’s 
Expanding Reeds. 
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The Sanctuary. 


‘“ The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.”’— 
‘St. James v: 16. | 

For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 
Lin the midst of them.”’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. 


A CHRISTMAS HyMN. 


j 1. From lands that see the sun arise, — 
To earth’s remotest boundaries, 
The Virgin-born to-day we sing, 
The Son of Mary, Christ the King. 


2. Blest author of this earthly frame, 
To take a servant’s form He came, 
That liberating flesh by flesh, 
Whom He had made might live afresh. 


3. In that chaste parent’s holy womb 
Celestial grace hath found its home : 
And she, as earthly bride unknown, 
Yet calls that offspring blest her own. 


4. The mansion of the modest breast 
Becomes a shrine where God shall rest : 
The pure and undefiled one 
Conceived in her womb the Son. 


5. That Son, that Royal Son she bore, 
Whom Gabriel’s voice had told afore ; 
Whom, in his mother yet concealed, 
The infant Baptist had revealed. 


6. The manger and the straw He bore, 
The cradle He did not abhor: 
By milk in infant portions fed, 
Who gives e’en fowls their daily bread. 


qe The heavenly chorus filled the sky, 
The angels sang to God on high, . 
What time to shepherds, watching lone, 
They made creation’s Shepherd known. 


8. All honour, praise, and glory be, 
O Jesu, Virgin-born, to Thee : 
All glory, as is ever meet, 

To Father and to Paraclete. 


Amen, 
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Contributed 


The Main Events of the Year in China as 
Related to Missions 
A. H. SMITH. 


I} has long been recognized that the relation between - 


political conditions in China and missions is analogous 

to that between climate and agriculture, floriculture, and 

horticulture. When the mercury falls to a definite 
point everything is frozen, while at the other extreme it is 
scorched up. 

The year 1913 was ceneataiiel not merely by ‘‘ unrest’? 
but by such a calculated and careful stimulation of dissatisfac- 
tion as was meant to lead to ‘‘a second revolution.’’? ‘The con- 
troversies over great foreign loans, which seem likely constantly 
to recur, evoking national feeling and racial antagonism, do not, 
to say the least, constitute a favorable background for a gospel 
of peace and goodwill. The actual area involved in the 
summer rebellion was large, embracing parts of nearly all the 
more important provinces, the north, the south, and the entire 
valley of the Yangtze, including remote Szechwan. For a 
considerable period Shanghai itself occupied the middle of the 
stage, and so also simultaneously or in turn did Kiukiang, 
Wuchang, Wuhu, Chinkiang, Canton, and important tracts of 
the Fukien, Hupeh, and Honan provinces. The complete 
suppression of the rebellion no doubt greatly strengthened the 
government. It has been an object lesson, and it is to be hoped 
a convincing one, teaching the necessity of lodging in the 
President the power to ‘‘see that the Republic receives no 
detriment.’’? If this should prove to be the case, great as was 
the loss of life and the destruction of fixed capital, the rebellion 
will have been worth all it cost. The dangers to foreigners 
and especially to missionaries during this period of fighting 
have been serious enough. Even in the International Settle- 
ment of Shanghai, where if anywhere absolute security might 
have been expected, it was not found. The wonder is that far 
more damage was not done by reckless bullets and deadly 
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bombs, the latter having now become entirely indigenous in 
China. But it was in Nanking that the strain was longer and 
more exhaustive than elsewhere, becoming indeed a modified 
reliearsal of the dismal days of the Boxer madness, ‘‘terror on 
every side,’’ the streets strewn with corpses, rapine and ruin 
rampant—a complete reversion to the barbarism of the past. 
The manner in which this terrible calamity was met by the 
missionaries left in Nanking constitutes a noble example of 
Christianity applied which ought to make upon the Chinese of 
all ranks a deep and a permanent impression. 

The imprisonment of the members of the Lutheran mission 
in Tsaoyang, Hupeh, afforded a frightful instance of the recur- 
rence of the days of r900 but happily without the final catas- 
trophe then the rule. Of an altogether different type was the 
experience of our friends upon the plain of Hinghua, Fukien, 
the detailed particulars of which even now have not come to hand 
sufficiently to make it clear what inferences are to be drawn from 
them. It may, however, be taken as certain that the establishment 
of ‘a Republic’? will often mean a freedom from restraints hith- 
erto felt, and this fact, combined with the diminishing influence | 
of the Central Government upon the provinces, may have 


‘most injurious effects upon many aspects of foreign life in 


China. That lawlessness which has always been exhibited in 
bands of ‘'¢u-fezs? roaming and pillaging at will, has seldom 
in time of nominal peace been more widely prevalent in China, 
or more difficult of remedy than at present. Authoritative 
notice to missionaries to abandon their stations on this account 
is of ominous significance. | 

The discharge of many scores of “a of soldiers 
during the past year and more has thus turned loose upon the 
provinces armies of potential ruffians, immune to industry and 
inured to indolence, well equipped with the most modern 
weapons, to serve under any leaders whose plunder should be 


abundant. The suppression of this great and growing evil is 


one of the greatest problems which China has to face. The 


declaration of martial law, with its arbitrary methods and its 


contempt for individual and personal rights, has had a distinct- 
ly demoralizing effect upeu China as a whole, resulting at its 
worst in social chaos. It is hoped that this period has come to 


an end, yet the least manifestation of brewing trouble brings 


back again martial law and repression, the answer to which is 
more bombs and shrill defiance. The friction with Russia 
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over Mongolia, and with Japan over the Nanking and the 
Changli ‘‘incidents,’’? called forth more bitterness than any — 
like events for many years. ‘The abrupt declaration of 
“Cindependence’’ on the part of several cities and some prov- 
-inces, followed by the equally abrupt revocation, must have 
_ kept the minds of all classes at an unwholesome tension. The 
stagnation, interruption, or complete cessation of trade has con- 
tributed to unsettling the physical and moral equilibrium of the 
country. Whule no general returns are yet available it'seems © 
probable that floods, and especially drought, have been worse and 
more prevalent than in 1912, and the winter and spring are 
sure to be times of great economic and social strain. The 
long talked of meeting of China’s first Parliament (April 8th) 
was welcomed by patriots with joy and by all the world with 
interest. Unfortunately there was at no time anything in the 
conduct of this body to justify the high hopes placed upon it. 

, For many weeks it was unable even to elect its officers. 
Months passed without a vote of importance. Its most energetic 
and harmonious action was the fixing of its own salaries ata 
figure ($5,000.00) which, whether gauged by the previous — 
income or the value of their services, was enormous. The 
irrational rule requiring a majority of members of a body far 
too large for effective business, as a working quorum, so 
multiplied the obstructive opportunities of small minorities that 
day after day no meeting at all was possible. As each of the 
literally unnumbered parties supposed itself to be a gainer by 
this state of things, it could not be altered. 

The committee set to frame the new Constitution for 
China completed its labors early in November. The resultant 
draft was critically examined by foreign experts who agreed in 
pronouncing it unworkable. Its leading idea was the limitation 
of the power of the President so as to bring him under the 
_control of the Parliament, an incompetent body without experi- 
ence and without any qualifications whatever for superintending 
a government, since they could not even govern themselves, — 
The election of President Yuan and of Vice-President Li Yuan- 
hung (October 6th) although long expected, was a welcome 
relief from acute suspense. The inauguration ceremonies 
(October roth) on the natal day of the republic had to be closed 
to the public owing to the timely discovery ofa plot on the fart 
of an important police official to assassinate the President. 
The sudden and totally unexpected dissolution of the peoples’ 
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party (Kuomingtang) is one of those striking acts by which 
history will judge Yuan Shih-k‘ai. From one point of view it 
was arbitrary and ‘‘ unconstitutional,’’ while from the point of 
view of the common sense of those acquainted with existing 
conditions it was imperative. 

The implication of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the sebeltion is 
regretted by his many friends in every land, and evidences that 
lack of balance of mind which has long been obvious except to 
the color-blind. The vigorous efforts of a small but active 
Confucianist party to secure recognition of Confucianism 
(whatever that may connote) as a state religion, have been 
antagonized by other Confucianists who are able to foresee the 
inevitable divisive results, as well as by Christians, Buddhists, — 
and Mohammedans, The outcome is uncertain, but it is not 
unlikely that some general phrase directing that the teachings — 
of Confucius be made the basis of instruction should become 
either a law or a rule. What this might ainount to would 
depend upon the temper of each successive administrator of the 
law, or interpreter of the rule. | 

From the missionary point of view the event of the year 
which attracted the widest attention was the request of the 
Chinese Government for the observance of a day of prayer for 
China, which met with a hearty response not only in China but in 
other lands as well, and was rightly regarded as an evidence of 
the greatly changed attitude of both government and people. 

The Medical Conference held in January at Peking marked 
a distinct step forward in unification of action, and in raising 
the medical standards for medical education in China. The 
meetings for students held by Dr. Mott and Mr. Eddy and 
others, attracted a most unprecedented attendance, and were 
followed by a concert of Bible study which can not fail to 
impress the coming generation of Chinese scholars. The 
sectional Conferences followed by the National Conference in 
Shanghai in March, all under the chairmanship of Dr. Mott, 
afforded a fresh and a conclusive evidence of the tendency 
toward union everywhere felt. The ‘‘findings’’ of the local con- 
ferences, in which is to be included the medical conference just 
mentioned, provided the material for the conclusions arrived at 
~ in the National Conference, which carries the weight of num- 
bers and of extended experience. The most important single 
act of the year, and the culmination of all the conferences, may 
prove to have been the choice of a large and thoroughly 
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represeubaiions China Continuation Committee with two per- 
manent secretaries, Chinese and foreign, whose eutire tine is to 
be devoted to the service of all the missions along the lines 
already marked out by the National Conference. 
It is too early to estimate the missionary outcome of these 
twelve months of stress and strain, but it is not, perliaps, too 


much to expect that in future years we may look back as toa 


taraing-posat upon the year 1913. 


Main Features of Mission Work. in China in 1913 
Symposium 
I. Swatow. 
66 HE main features of Mission work in China in 1913” 
| must vary greatly in different Missions and in 
different sections of the country. Confining one’s 


attention to the limited field of personal — 
the following at once suggest themselves : 


1. A growing sense of the solidarity of the Church in its. 


aims and interests. 

2. A growing recognition of the responsibility for the further- 
ance of the Kiugdom of God as resting primarily on Chinese 
Christians, not on their foreigu friends and helpers. 

3. A conscious effort of the Christian society to claim and to 
take its due part in promoting the interests of the general 
community of which it forms part. 


These tendencies find expression in two movements of a 
very practical kind, which may also be noted as ‘‘ features’? :— 


4. Increased urgency on the part of the Chinese Christians 
themselves to develop a more liberal scale of giving for the 
‘* self-support ”’ of the Church. 

5. Happily, but too sporadically, there are instances of -more 
urgent evangelization among non-Christians. 


In illustration of No. 4 of these features some particulars. 


may be given of a movement in the Presbyterian Church 
in the Swatow district about which friends have repeatedly 
written to ask for information. | 

In October 1912, the English Presbyterian Mission put 
before the Swatow (Chinese) Presbytery the proposition that 
the time appeared to have nearly arrived when the chief 
burden of the responsibility for the work of the Chinese 
(Presbyterian) Church in the Chaochow and Hweichow districts 
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and for its financial support should—as designed when in 
1881 the Presbytery was founded—pass into tle hands of the 
Chinese Church and its office-bearers. The Presbytery was 
invited to consider this proposition, and in the event of 
approval to undertake, at a date to be fixed, the general 
control, appointment, discipline, and support of all preachers, 
_ primary school teachers, and chapel-keepers, at present holding 
appointments from the Mission. The Presbytery received 
the proposal with much interest; and, with a manifest sense — 
of its gravity and importance, resolved to postpone fuller 
consideration till the next meeting iu May 1913. It was 
then re-discussed in a most friendly and hopeful spirit. 
Congregationalists will be interested to hear that this body 
of intelligent Presbyterians at once said that a matter of 
this kind must of course be taken at once to congregations, 
aud put before them as one essentially forthem. Accordingly, 
a committee of forty elders and ministers (all Chinese) was 
appointed to consider the whole situation and visit the con-— 
gregations in. order to explain it, and to secure their approval. 
This committee divided the whole of our field into eight 
districts, appointing a sub-convener for each, and in visiting 
the Churches called on the people to increase their givings 
to the ** Preaching Fund,’’ endeavouring to reach a new stage 
of liberality, such as would make it possible to carry the 
new scheme into effect at an early date. Six months later 
they reported to the October Presbytery that they had met 
so far with an encouraging response. The first congregation 
visited had at once increased its contributions by 50%, and 
others had followed this example in varying proportions. 
Only a small part of the field had been visited and the 
promised contributions from this section were already increased 
by about $1,000 (Mexican). The report to be given in May 
1914 will show whether success is likely to be reached soon, 
but so far the indications are favourable. ‘*The Preaching 
Fund’ for the whole Church of 3,807 communicant members 
stood at $6,718 for the year 1912, being an increase over the 
previous year of $677. 

In regard to special effort in evangelization (No. 5 above) 
there is not so much of a definite kind to report among the 
Presbyterians, but a good deal more has been done by the 
Baptist Churches. From Chinchew in Fukien comes good 
news of evangelistic meetings for women, at one of which 
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no fewer than 1,000 women, most of them son-Chirtationss | 
were assembled in a large church and listened with good 
attention to the preaching of the Gospel, while men to the 
‘number of 700, or thereby, met night after night fora week 
of evangelistic meetings. 

Many things concur to demand the most earnest consider- 
ation of a feature of mission work as it is at present, and which 
we all recognize, viz:—The enormously increased proportion 
of time, energy, and money, which is being devoted to 
educational, medical and some other forms of what is called, 
for want of a better name, ‘‘institutional work.’ It is 
easy to say that all these are working together towards the 
one aim of advancing the Kingdom of God, hand in hand — 
with the directly ‘‘evangelistic’? work, and the pastoral - 
Church work which grows out of it. It is true also that 
many diversities of operations are due to the working of the 
one Spirit, and that we are bound to keep our minds hospi- 
tably open to sympathy with all forms of Christian activity. 
We must not be too ready to draw distinctions between some 
forms of work as ‘‘spiritual’’ and others as ‘‘secular.’? But 
when all this is said and more, the question is pressing itself 
on many of our minds whether we are really putting first 
things first, and observing the due proportion between primary 
and ancillary forms of mission work. Space will not permit 
of a discussion of this guestion here. It is only brought up 
as calling for serious consideration. ‘There is no question 
of blame to be awarded. If there were, we should all have 
to bear our share. The present writer is fully in sympathy 
with educational and medical work, and to a much less degree 
with the provision in some circumstances of industrial training 
on a limited scale. But a situation has now arrived in which 
we need to consider afresh the aims and principles of all 
our work, and to make up our minds as to the proportion 
and relations of its parts both in theory and in practice. : 
are here to-do our part in making disciples of Christ 

of the Chinese people, and by the grace of God a Christian 
community has now been gathered in His name. “It needs — 
tending, teaching, guiding, leading, and its develepmenf 
into maturity of Christian fruitfulness is the crown of all 
our hopes. The visitation of the congregations, the ministry 
of Word and Sacraments among them, and the following 
out of the endless openings for the evangelistic work outside 
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for which each mission station or out-station gives us a basis, 
is surely the primary and essential work of every Mission. 
It is especially so at present, : 


(1) When the Church is at a most critical stage in its growth. 
(2) When new ideas and interests coming from within and 


without are crowding in upon it. = | 
(3) When there is an inevitable tendency for the missionary 


and the Church (partly because of the rapid extension in which 
we rejoice) to grow out of acquaintance and lose touch with 


each other. 
_ Are we giving now to this side of our work the greatly 
increased attention and care which the time demands? 
From almost every Mission, the answer would have to 
be: ‘*Weare not; and at present we cannot.’’ Steadily and 
surely our missionary staff for pastoral work is depleted, 
while our educational staff and our medical staff are being 
strengthened under the pressure of what seems to be an 
irresistible necessity. It has come about very naturally and no 
one is to blame. It was surely part of our pastoral duty to 
provide some measure of Christian education for our young peo- 
ple. Schools came into being and the church has been spiritual- 
ly enriched by their fruits. But there has been a rapid increase 
in the number of pupils, a steady and latterly a rapid advance 
in the standards aimed at. There is unavoidable competition 
with higher standards outside, and what we do, our success 
and our failure, is keenly watched on two sides, by a Christian | 
and by a non-Christian community, each far more alert than 
ever before. School and college curricula and _ timetables 
are easily put down on paper, but once put down they must 
be worked up to. The specified subjects must be taught 
and the specified hours must be kept. As a school advances — 
in grade and in numbers we feel we must add to the teaching 
staff: if a missionary in charge goes on furlough we must 
provide a substitute. So in medical missions it is sometimes 
laid down as an axiom that a hospital must never be closed 
down, and ‘‘ furlough doctors’’ are appointed to guard against 
this contingency. | 
_We may have much to learn from the educationist and 
the medical missionary. But when we turn to evangelistic 
and pastoral work what is our point of view? If a clerical 
missionary goes on furlough what is to be done? Why, we 
must ‘‘just do the best we can,’’ which is often worse than 
the worst that our cousciences can sanction. It is supposed 
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that the colleagues of the furloughed clerical.can redistribute 
his work among them, by the simple plan of each showing 
a little mcre zeal and devotion, and the Church at home is 
edified by the news that so-and-so is ‘‘doing the work of 
two men,’’ or ‘*three men’’ as the case may be! But we 
on the field know too well that the work is not done. We 
may have seen three men doing one man’s work, but one 
man doing the work of two is a case that has never occurred. 
Is it not high time for us to look facts in the face and 
to make up our minds how we ought to distribute our forces ? 
Is there not imminent danger lest we should give only a 
secondary place to our main work, and while busy in a 
hundred ways should let our — and pastoral work 
die of neglect ? 
Let us, at home and on the field, make its revival, ona 
larger scale and in fuller spiritual force, the main feature 


of 1914. 
J. CAMPBELL GIBSON. 


II Hanxow. 


On the roth of October there was dedicated at Shekow, a 
small station twenty miles north of- Hankow, the Union 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. Any one acquainted with the 
Lutheran Communion knows how many nationalities it em- 
braces. Its members use more different languages than any 
other Protestant Communion. Its organization, too, has taken 
divers. forms, even in America, so that the word ‘‘ Union’? 
when only applied to various branches of the Lutheran Com- 
munion connotes a great work accomplished. Visitors at the 
ceremony from Hankow were pleased to meet with veterans: 
who had worked in the back country of Honan and Hunan 
for many years and also to meet newcomers who declared that 
they represented a new awakening on the part of the Lutheran 
Church to a realization of the part which it should fulfil in 
the bringing in of the fulness of the Kingdom. At present, the 
Seminary is supported and staffed by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission, working in Hunan about Changsha; the Finnish 
Lutheran Mission, working in northwestern Hunan; the 
American Lutheran Mission and the Hauges Synod Mission, 
both working in Honan. It is expected that before long 
_ three or four other Lutheran Missions will come to the support 
aud building up of this institution. It may be of interest to 
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those not in touch with this field to know that all the Lutheran 


‘Missions unite in using the term {ff @§ as the name for 


Lutheran Mission. 

Hankow is rapidly changing, causing old residents con- 
stantly to renew their landmarks, one of which went when the 
Men’s and Women’s Hospitals of the London Mission dis- 
appeared from the head of Poyang Road. Another year or two 
will see the Union Medical School and Hospitals well situated 
on Ewo Road in the British Concession. Overwork has once 
again crippled the London Mission by causing the retirement 
of Mr. C. G. Sparham, whose genial presence is missed in 
every committee of which he was a member, especially when 
delicate tact is needed in getting through a tense situation. . 
While all are saddened by the unexpected furlough of Mr. 
Sparham, we are glad to welcome back Mr. Bonsey in the 
same Mission and Mr. G. A. Clayton of the Wesleyan Mission. 
The latter has been living under the sword of Damocles, 
through threatened disease for the past few years, but he is now 
assured by his physicians that he is entirely removed from any 
necessity to worry. 

The year opened in expectation of Dr. Mott’s visit. The 
Conference in February was most helpful and leading up to 
the Shanghai Conference and its unanimous acceptance of 
approved working methods certainly marks an epoch in mis- | 
sionary work. One mission, at least, was faithful in following 
up the evangelistic meetings and can report very gratifying 
results in the matter of men lei to baptism and in weekly 
study of God’s Word. The year ends in the confident 
expectation of the erection within a short time of a splendidly 
equipped Y. M. C. A. building. The Y. M. C. A. has done a 


_ good work since its organization in Hankow, but this building 


campaign is making its objects known as never before and 
its objects are winning the hearty approval of the whole 
Chinese community. 

This year is marked in the life of the Central China Tract 
Society by the erection of the Arthington Press. Already 
thousands of tracts have been printed and with the arrival of 
Mr. Sanderson, a well qualified printer and a man of Christian 
enthusiasm, it is felt that a missionary press in Hankow will be 
a boon to all the missions of this centre, not only in the ordi- 
nary work of the Tract Society but also in facilitating the print- 
ing required by the various missionary — 
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In the general life of the Church, the beginning. of the 
year was marked by a great wave of sympathy toward the 
Church which was tempered and turned somewhat by the 
opening of the agitation concerning the Confucian Church. 
The Confucian Church may prove to be an obstacle set in the 
way, not so much of the progress ofthe Church as of the 
swamping of the Church by those who would look to it for 
only. such things as the Confucian Church can offer. It is, 
however, in the women’s work that the greatest advance is seen. 
This has been appropriately marked in the American Church 
Mission by the completion of the commodious Bible-women’s 
Training School in the Russian Concession. Since the Bible- 
women’s school does not furnish sufficient students to fill the 
whole building, a portion is used by the students in the 
Normal School, while the remaining portion allows the workers 
to take advantage of the large demand for a women’s school to 
which married women can come. This school is proving a 
great success and, together with the large day school connected 
with the Normal School, is a most efficient arm in the evangel- 
istic work of. the Cathedral. | 

After long deliberation and careful consideration of all the 
factors involved, the American Baptist Mission has decided to 
withdraw from this centre. Rev. Jos. S. Adams, the founder 
of the Mission and a great worker in the Tract Society, died 
just before the coming in of the year and his loss was keenly 
felt. ‘The Mission has had its part in the work here and it is 
to be regretted that shortness of funds should be one of the 
elements leading to withdrawal. Our prayers go with them 
whether at work in this field or another as needy. 

| A. A. GILMAN. 


Canton. 
‘CHURCH AND STATE. 


, A number of the leading spirits in the revolution which 
established the Republic were Cantonese Christians. Thus 
during the past two years the church in Kwangtung has, for 
the first time in its history, enjoyed a measure of official 
recognition and even patronage. We began our voyage over 
_ the sea of 1913 with fair wind and flowing tide. The Governor 
was distinctly friendly towards Christianity and opposed to 
the old superstitions. When he disappointed many hopes by 
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filling his pockets with public money and absconding, the new 
Governor was no less favorable. Before setting his foot on 
the bottom rung of the official ladder he had been friendly with 
a Presbyterian pastor at Swaboe and had studied the New 
Testament. The director of education was exerting a strong 
Christian influence on everything he touched, and mission 
schools were receiving government recognition with liberty to 
teach the Scriptures under the head of ‘‘ Ethics.» Several other 
heads of departments and many minor officials were also Chris- 
tians. Many others, while not ready to place their lives under — 
the control of Christ, freely confessed the pre-eminence of the 
fruits of Christianity. The Superintendent of Police was a 
typicalexample. He sent his son to the Christian College. -He 
gathered many of the little blind girls—formerly condemned to 
an immoral life— and put them under the care of missionaries, 
becoming responsible for their accommodation and support. 
He secured the release of hundreds of slave girls and transformed 
an idol temple into a school for them over which he appointed 
Christian teachers. He arranged for the conducting of 
evangelistic services in the prisons. He removed the idol 
shrines from the gateways and streets of.the city. 

The result of this official favor was that Christianity was 
becoming nominally popular and open opposition ceased. 
Many candidates were coming forward for baptism. Mission 


schools were in great demand. 


In the middle of the year came the foolish and futile 
attempt to punish the President by setting up an independent 
Government for the Province. The struggle was between a 
small band of sincere but short-sighted patriots, armed with Can- 
ton paper currency, and Presideut Yuan with his northern army 
and the good silver which he could borrow from foreign lands. 
The people were indifferent,-the merchants were opposed, the 
army and navy would follow the party that could pay most. 
With the overthrow of the revolution the Christian officials 
and other progressive members of the Republican party were 
ousted and ‘‘another king arose who knew not Joseph.’’ 
Popular opinion connected the revolution with the Church, and 


‘there came a distinct change in the attitude of officials and 


people. Even the robbers had formerly respected churches and 
schools, but since many of them have been robbed and the 
inmates held for ransom. Church members are considered an 
easy prey. It is more difficult to get people to listen with 
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respect to the Gospel. Candidates for baptism have been 
intimidated. In some places mission schools have had to be 
closed. It was popularly reported, and believed by many 
Christians, that a massacre of church members in Canton on 
the birthday of Confucius been planned under official 
direction. As most nisiovaies expected, nothing happened, 
and there was probably littlé-reason for the evident distress of | 


T. the Christians, but the straw shewed that the current had turned 


‘¢ for the wind was contrary.’’ 

The set back is more seeming than real, for it is only tem- 
porary, and distinctly providential. The Church was in danger of 
rendering to Ceesar the things that are God’s and of allowing 
itself to be swamped by nominal members unregenerate or 
uutaught. The Church—many of whose preachers had become 
officials—needs to learn that ‘‘ the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal.’? There was also the temptation in some churches to 
resent even the brotherly co-operation of missionaries and to 
court shipwreck by severing too abruptly the partuership 
between foreign aud Chinese control. 


PLANNING. | 


This has been a great ‘‘talking’’ year. The first meeting 
of the Provincial Federation Council gathered r10 delegates— 
about two-thirds Chinese—representing all the churches and 
missionaries in the province. It was immediately followed by 
the sectional Continuation Committee Conference. The mere 
fact that so many representatives of different nationalities and 
denominations, from different branches of work and different 
parts of the field, with different views of mission polity, got 
together for a frank discussion of their common problems was 
a great step forward. ‘To know one another leads to mutual 
respect and trust which is a pre-requisite to co-operative effort. 
Reports of annual meetings prove that the published findings 
of these conferences have influenced the policy of the different 


Missions. 
EVANGELIZATION. | 


The keynote of the conferences was evangelization as 
the primary aim of all our work. Reports proved how little 
comparatively had been accomplished. Not even one male 
missionary was giving his whole time to the evangelization of 
Canton city. There were great districts unoccupied and large 
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classes unreached. Dr. Mott’s evangelistic meetings showed 
how the students would respond to the Gospel appeal. Soa 
series of evangelistic meetings was held in the different 
churches in the city. ‘There was the most hearty co-operation 
between the various churches and missions. Attendance and 
interest were most satisfactory. But the results have been 
disappointing. ‘They have been largely lost through lack of 
evangelistic zeal and Christian sympathy on the part of the 
church membership and pastoral qualifications on the part of 
the preachers. ‘The spiritual standard of the present member- 
ship must be raised and the church purified before evangelistic 
work can be successful. To secure this end a campaign of — 
Bible teaching in the churches is being organized. We still 
wait the revival for which prayer has long been made. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A union theological college of high grade is to be 
established at Canton, and the scheme is receiving the warmer | 
support of several of the large Missions. It purposes from the 
beginning to take the Chinese Church into active partnership 


with a view to complete ownership in the future. The aim 
will be to equip ‘‘ workmen needing not to be ashamed”? when 
they minister to fellow-countrymen who have enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal education. While there is this in- 
sistent demand from the Chinese Church for highly trained 
men to take positions of leadership the wider need of general 
evangelism makes the work being done in the existing schools 
no less important. Everything possible should be done to 
increase the output from these of men and women ‘“ mighty 
in the Scriptures” and with education sufficient to secure for 
them the respect of the masses. 

The Christian College continues its effective work. Most 
of the boys passing through the higher classes become Chris- 
tians and do a lot of voluntary evangelistic work in the 

neighborhood of the school. The codrdination of Christian 
education throughout the Province is an urgent but difficult 
problem. Conditions vary much in city and country and in 
different districts, and differing policies are pursued by differ- 
ent Missions and Churches. The forming of a joint Board of 
Education and the appointment of an expert supervisor would 
do much to gather together the tangled ends. © 
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MEDICAL. 


ae still wait for the union medical college which should 

have been in existence years ago. During the year a Chinese- 
controlled college, the Kung Yee—to the successful founding 
of which Dr. P. J. Todd has greatly contributed—has’ asked 
a number of Missions to codperate by appointing certain 
physicians to their Faculty. The scheme presents an immediate 
opportunity of influencing a large body of men and women 
students with a comparatively small financial outlay on the 
part of the Missions. The control is vested in a committee of 
- benevoleut Chinese only a small minority of whom are Chris- 
tians, and for this reason the more cautious doubt a reasonable 
permanency for the arrangement. But the majority of our 
medical colleagues favor it, arguing that little will be lost if 
Missions are forced to withdraw their representatives, and that 
while we wait for the ideal scheme a great door and effecthal is _ 
being gradually but certainly barred. | 


LITERATURE. 


The year has seen the birth of two daily papers controlled 
by Christians—one in Hongkong and the other in Canton. It 
is too soon to judge results, but even the attempt to view events 
from the Christian standpoint is praiseworthy. The popular 
taste for anti-Yuan and anti-foreign news at the expense of 
_ veracity, and for articles just along the border line of immorality, 
will make it difficult for these to hold their own financially 
against less scrupulous rivals. | 

The Baptist Publication Society, which during the year 
opened a fine-up-to-date publishing house, intends to codperate 
with the South China Tract Society in opening a book store 
on the Bund. Missions and the Religious ‘Tract Society of 
England and America are being asked to supply the necessary — 
funds. It is hoped to employ two foreign agents, several 
Chinese assistants, and a band of colporteurs so that the dis- 
tribution of literature may be systematic and thorough. 

_ The Bible Societies report steadily increasing sales. Two 
most encouraging featutes are the unprecedented demand for 
colloquial versions and the increased sale of mes cee Bibles in 
good bindings. 


LANGUAGE SCHOOL. 


We have hardly organized the much needed eal 
school, but the American Presbyterian Mission has just formed 
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a class of its new missionaries to which it is inviting the new- 
comers of other Missions. ‘The experience of this class will 
doubtless lead to the founding of a permanent school. 


Gro. H. McNEvr. 


—— 


The Progress of the Union Movement 


J. LEIGHTON STUART. 


HE assignment of this topic implies that there is an 

increasing tendency among the China missions toward 
some form of organic relationship. This paper is an 
attempt to register the progress of such a tendency 
during the past year, and to interpret its significance. But in 
order to give a perspective it may be well to remind ourselves 
of both the starting-point and the goal of this progress. The 
point-of-view in the initial stage of mission effort was neces- 
sarily that of the parent churches. They projected missions 
of their own into various sections of China. Each mission 


usually functioned as an organism complete in itself, unrelated 


except to its home source. Its institutions were planned to 

serve its needs, and all its needs, often only its needs. Asa 

native church came into being, it reproduced the process, 

functioning in its turn as an isolated entity, unrelated to other 
groups of Chinese Christians in the same area. Then as to 
the ultimate objective, there is perhaps no finer—certainly no 
more authoritative—expression of it than the resolution of the 
Centenary Conference of.-1907. It was then unanimously re- 
solved that ‘tin planting the Church of Christ on Chinese soil, 

we desire only to plant one Church under the sole control of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, governed by the Word of the living 
God, and led by His guiding Spirit.’? Between these two 
points, where do we find ourselves at the close of 1913 ? 

The attitude of the missionary body. ‘The union question 
has now become a practical issue so constantly confronting 
individuals and societies that the majority of us are compelled 
to liave some sort of attitude toward it. The current is thus 
flinging various types into clearer view. The extremes are at 
once discernible. There are still those who regard themselves 
as the representative of some national, sectional or denomina- 
tional body of believers, and as either in loyalty or from con- 
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viction compelled to extend that organization among the 
Chinese. And there are already those to whom such relation- 
| ships are merely personal to the missionary, being thus mean- 
ingless to the Chinese. To them church union becomes an 
end in itself. Each of these positions is clear-cut and consist- . 
ent. It implies also a realization of the ultimate inevitable 
‘result if the present tendency is to continue unchecked, caus- 
ing in the one case a recoil, in the other rejoicing. They 
unite, therefore, in furnishing a very essential contribution to 
the issue. For perhaps nothing would help more to clarify 
and crystallize one’s attitude to ‘‘union’’ than a frank attempt 
to answer the question, Whither? The end of the tendency 
can very well be the beginning of our thought regarding it. 
Yet among the large majority who represent varying degrees 
of opinion between the two opposing poles, one is struck by 
the absence of definite ideas regarding the ultimate con- 
sequences of what almost all of us are helping to bring about. 
Much of the union effort seems to be prompted by little more 
than a healthy Christian opportunism, or a still more healthy 
sense of our elemental oneness in aim. While this is a sug- 
gestive evidence that the movement forward is due to the push 
of Zzfe, the instinctive breaking iuto action of a strong rich 
creative energy rather than the artificial effects of deliberate 
exploitation, yet one cannot but wonder whether better prog- 
ress in the future would not be secured by more comprehen- 
_ sive planning in the present. Even among those who are 
committed to the ideal of a single Christian Church, theories 
differ as to the method. Some argue for the gathering into 
national churches of closely related bodies, such as Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, Baptists, etc. But at present the first-named 
group seems to be the only one showing much real vitality 
in this respect. Others plead for local and then provincial 
federations, gradually leading to organized union of the Chinese 
churches in the territory concerned. This plan has after years 
of careful study been put into effect this year in West China. 
The ‘‘Suggested plan for the Formation of the Christian 
Church in China, Szechwan Branch,’’ and its Tentative Con- 
stitution will repay thoughtful reading. It is one of the most 
significant developments of the past year. : 

Work, ‘here is less that is academic here, 
and more concern as to immediate practical efficiency, than 
in questions of ecclesiastical union. The progress too is almost 
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startling. A few centres are typical. In Peking a union 
university scheme of four missions has been under discussion 
for several years and despite several obstacles has been recently 
renewed with the promise of ultimate consummation. The 
persistent optimism of the Peking missionaries is the main 
point of interest to the rest of us. The Medical School is 
now looking toward a union of all medical work in the city, 
having only one Union Hospital and that at the College. 
In Fukien a constitution for a Onion University has been 
drawn up, approved by all the six missions working in the 
province, and plans are making for opening in the autumn of 
the present year. The three missions in Foochow are organiz- 
ing a Union Kindergarten Training School, which may be- 
come a department of their contemplated Woman’s College. 
Two of the missions already have joined in a normal school 
for primary teachers. In Nanking the Union University has 
absorbed a Union Medical School—eight missions—as its 
medical department. A Woman’s College is also in process, 
with the expectation of opening classes this autumn, and a 
Woman’s Bible Training School is an existing achievement. 
In Canton, where a union medical school has been the subject 
of conference and controversy for the past ten years, there 
seems now to be a considerable unanimity in supporting the 
acceptance of an invitation from a Chinese institution known 
as the Kung Yee Hospital and Medical School, work to begin 
in 1915. A more comprehensive movement is being advocated 
in the East China Educational Union which aims at securing 
one university with post-graduate courses for the four provinces 
in the Lower Yangtse Valley, incorporating or affiliating all 
colleges and academies in this area, providing a unified system 
of day-schools, correlating lower and higher institutions ac- 
cording to geographical rather than denominational boundaries. 
The thorough-going union policy in West China of course 
applies to all forms of institutional work. But the develop- 
ments in theological education are still more notable. In Pe- 
king, if the central university scheme carries, the already 


existing union seminary will unite with the school of the one 


remaining mission to form a theological department. In Nan- 
king a School of Theology, maintained tentatively by five 
churches for the past two years, is now being organized on a 
permanent basis. In Foochow the greatest success is by com- 
mon consent the Theological Seminary maintained by the 
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C. M. S., Methodists, and American Board. That West China 

has this feature goes without saying. But the greatest en- 
couragement lies in Kwangtung, where the long established 
individualistic policies, the number of countries and com- 
munions represented, the variety of dialects, the insistent de- 
mand for evangelists with limited training for the large country 
fields, all combine to make such readjustments dificult. But 
a union seminary for higl her grade work is now in process, 
most of the larger missions in the province joining in its 
support, and with the intention of opening next fall. 

Chinese Influence. The growing national consciousness, 
and the increasingly large share they will have in ecclesiastical 
affairs and institutional management, make the attitude of 
Chinese Christians the only really important factor in attempt- 
_ ing to measure the progress toward church union in China. All 
contact with them and all reading of the Chinese Christian 
press confirms the impression that they are becoming more and 
more indisposed to accept or tolerate the divisions of western 
Christendom so remotely related to their own life. Bishop 
Graves testified to this several years ago in a speech at the 
Pan-Anglican Congress in London in 1908: ‘‘ There is a great 
movement among the Chinese converts for union, a desire for 
the essentials of Christianity as distinct from the differences 
started and developed in other countries. If the influence of 
such differences were removed, Chinese Christians would prob- 
ably coalesce in one body.’’ Perhaps one supreme result of the 
Continuation Committee Conferences last year was the op- 
portunity afforded to the Chinese for self-expression, the reaction 
of their views on missionary thinking when in such an atmos- 
phere, and the establishment of a precedent which will exclude 
the possibility of holding such gatherings hereafter for foreigners 
only. And the reports of those conferences breathe a pas- 
sionate desire for church union from as representative groups 
as could possibly have been assembled. Nor are actual efforts 
to accomplish such union wanting. The Peking Chinese 
‘Church organized last year is carrying on an active propaganda 
through the country. News items constantly appearing in the 
Chinese press refer to similar moves elsewhere. Co-operative 
evangelistic work is binding Chinese preachers into closer 
fellowship. The ideal of a Chinese National Church is accept- 
ed among them, and will have an a note only so far 
as we refuse our sympathy. 
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DETERRENTS. 


Lest this record of progress appear too roseate, certain 
opposing influences should be noted. Three especially seem — 


to stand out. | 
(1) Doctrinal. This issue is not so much denominational 


as concerning the so-called liberal and conservative views of 
biblical interpretation. But whatever effect this may have in 
forcing a new alignment, it has little force as an argument for 
continued segregation on the old.lines. This divergence of 
view is a serious hindrance to the efficiency of united effort, 

it constitutes a challenge to undaunted prayer, to the exercise 
of much mutual sympathy, to a fearless but reverent search 
for the truth, and to still humbler searching of heart. 

(2) Financial. This is a surprisingly important source 
of .friction, not so much in the lack of funds as in difference 
of policy regarding the claims of union work. The missions 
of. one great board with a splendid largeness of view in such 
matters have been so loyal in voting appropriations to their 
union enterprises that they have actually starved their own 
workers. Thus a doctor in Shantung, for instance, and a — 
teacher in Hunan have each been waiting unequipped for 
years because all available money was drawn off year by year 
to the union institutions whose claims had to be met. The 
lack of this generous logic in any of the co-operating missions 
in a given union scheme or on the other hand its over-insist- 
ence by its advocates, may do more to impede union work than 
any amount of theoretical objection. | 


(3) Chinese Party-feeling. The apparent inability of the 
Chinese to unite with thorough mutual confidence in a large 
way, combined with their strong.local feeling, the instinct 
for maintaining an accustomed order, and a lingering pro- 
vincialism, will become increasingly an element to be reckoned - 
with in proportion as they come into control. Certainly their 
recent political history is not altogether encouraging in this 
aspect. But if with their fine common-sense, their genius for 
organization and many virtues, they can through the Christian 
motive and source of power overcome this racial characteristic, 
and become one in Christ, it will be the more convincing 
evidence to their world and ours in the west as well, that God 
sent Him into the world that we all might be one in Him even 
as He and His Father are one. 
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The Outlook for Evangelism 
Cc. N. LACK. 


F proof were needed of the importance of this subject at 
the present time in China, we have it in the findings 
of the various Conferences held last year under the 
presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott. 


The South China Conference report says: ‘‘ The new conditions 


demand a strong evangelistic effort.’’ 


The Peking Conference: ‘‘ We recognize in the situation 
which confronts us all over North China to-day an opportunity 
probably unparalleled in the history of Missions. . . . This present 
opportunity is also a challenge to the Church at home to reap the 


greatest harvest she has ever been called upon to reap.’ 
Hankow Conference : ‘‘ This is a day of unprecedented oppor- 


tunity in China.”’ | 
The Great National Conference in Shanghai: ‘‘ A great door 


and effectual is opened in China for the direct preaching of the 
Gospel. Never have all classes of the people been as accessible 


as they are now.’’ 
We have above and beyond all this the great Commission 


of our Lord himself ‘‘that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached among all nations.”’ 

First and foremost then in the great work of evangelizing 
China during this coming year we want more time devoted to 
preaching, with the definite object of leading men and women 
to repentance and faith in Christ. This can only be done 
effectually if we as a body claim the power of the Holy Ghost, 
so freely promised, and through whom alone effective testimony 
for Christ can be given. Many forces have been at work 
preparing China for a fuller reception of the Gospel. Medical 
work, with its examples of self-sacrifice and love, has prepared 


a grateful people ; educational work an intelligent people ; 


and the events in the political world of the past two years, an 
awakened people. Besides all this the widespread distribution 


of Christian literature has had a far-reaching influence on 
many lives. A very encouraging and hopeful sign is the spirit 


of enquiry abroad amongst all classes. Recently an officer in 
the Imperial Army was visiting Honan. He was most interested 


in the Gospel, and came to our services on Sunday. We 


presented him with some books, and after his return home he 
wrote asking for more to give to his fellow-officers. He wrote 
a second time later on saying he had decided to be baptized 
and enter the Church. A General in the Sixth Division 
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brought all his children to be enrolled as enquirers, and when 
he was told that King George read a chapter of the Bible each 
day he immediately said he would read two every day. 

The fact that schools and colleges close on Sundays should 
be considered in connection with evangelistic work amongst 
the student classes, and a very decided effort should be made to 
induce them to come to the Sunday services. In inland China 
the villages are a very fruitful field for evangelistic effort, and 
- more attention should be given to this branch of our work if we 
wish to see our Church membership increased. Voluntary help 
in preaching at fairs, personal effort by our Christian men and 
women, and a yearly conference at which at least one meeting a 
day is evangelistic, are some of the best methods of reaching this 
class. The women of China are more religious than the men, 
and we should expect and be prepared for great numbers of 
them to attend our services. One of the reasons why they go 
in such numbers to temples and other places is that they like 
to get a little relaxation from their humdrum life at home. _ 
The joy and gladness of our Christian services will more and 
more appeal to them. The testimony of the Christians that 
our God answers prayer is also a reason why many come. 

The efforts of the leaders in Sunday-school work, in the 
preparation of so much useful literature, are being felt in all 
the Churches. Sunday-school work is also a fine field for 
evangelistic effort. We must strongly combat the idea which so 
many of the Chinese Christians have that children are too 
young to intelligently yield themselves to Christ. If we are to 
have vigorous churches we must seek to win the young for 
Christ, as it is amongst these boys and girls that our future 
workers will be found. 

To sum up then. How best can we meet this glorious 
opportunity that is before us? 

1. Let us once again affirm our faith in the Gospel as the 
means used of God to save men and women, and say with the 
Apostle : ‘‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is 
the power of God unto salvation.”’ , 

2. Aim at making at least one service each Sunday 
evangelistic, when the way to Christ is made plain, and men 
and women are urged to instant decision. The writer has 
found the morning the best time for such a service. 
| 3. Make use of the gifts God has given us in the Church. 
The ‘‘one by one’’ method is excellent. Get the Christians 
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to bring newcomers with them each Sunday, and to pray for 
them, and look after them at the close of the services. 

4 By holding an Evangelistic Mission in our Churches at 
least once a year, with the object of leading to Christ the 
many who have been attending public worship. 

5: In some of the big cities there is surely need for a large 
Central Mission Hall such as we have in the home lands, with 
the object of reaching the masses. ‘This to be in charge of a — 
missionary suited for the work, assisted by a trained band of 
Chinese preachers. 

6. In view of the importance of the opportunity which 
confronts us, and in reply to this call, why should not the 
Christian Church in China in all its branches, unite for say one 
week during this New Year in a supreme effort to induce men 
and women to accept the offer of God’s salvation as presented 
in the Gospel? Unprecedented opportunities demand unpre- 
cedented efforts. Could not the Continuation Committee lead 
us inthis effort? It would be one way of proving to the 
Chinese the unity of the Church, and an effort that with God’s 
blessing would lead to the conversion of many thousands. 

This work cannot be deputed to the Chinese alone. May 
God give us missionaries a passion for souls! Our Chinese 
helpers and Christians will do their part when they see that we. 
give this great work of evangelization its right place. 


The Outlook for Medical Work 


HAROLD BALME. 


HE opportunities and prospects of medical mission work 
in China at the present time may be considered under 


three main heads: 

First, as an Evangelistic Force. It was as a pioneering 
agency that medical missions first arrived in China, and it is 
as such that they have fought their fight and won their way. 
And there never was a day, perhaps, when their evangelistic 
opportunities were greater. The old struggle to gain the 
confidence of the people is rapidly becoming more and more a 
thing of the past, and from the most remote and untouched 
portions of the field patients now find their way to the nearest 
mission hospital. There the opportunity is afforded for the 
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presentation of the Gospel under the most favourable circum- 
stances possible, and wherever a systematic effort is made to 
conserve and deepen the impressions so gained, along such lines 
as those suggested by Dr. Preston Maxwell in a recent number 
of the RECORDER, a glorious harvestis ensured. In numbers of 
villages and outlying hamlets, where as yet the face of a 
missionary, or even a Chinese evangelist or colporteur, has not 
been seen, the testimony of a grateful patient, who has already 
learned something of the things eternal, is preparing the way 
of the Kingdom of God. The new spirit of enquiry into the 
Christian faith, on the part of the Chinese in general, is 
making the evangelistic opportunities of mission hospitals all 
the greater, and there is a loud call to-day for fuller advantage 
to be taken of these openings, both in teaching the patients 
while in the wards and in following up those who have already 

returned to their homes. | 

Secondly, as a contribution towards the training of the 
Christian Church. 'The Message of Christianity is empty with- 
out its fruits. And not the least among those fruits is. that 
spirit of self-sacrifice and sympathy which must underlie all 
true medical mission work, and which is inseparable from any 
adequate presentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

With the growth of the Christian Church in China it is 
becoming more and more apparent how great a need exists for 
the cultivation and development of unselfish service on the 
behalf of the ignorant and suffering and needy. We want to see 
developing among our Church members something of that kind 
of altruism which makes the humble general practitioner in the 
homeland turn out of his bed two or three times in a single 
night, at the call of suffering, although he knows that the poor 
sufferer may not even be able to pay him for the medicine he 
drinks. We want to see something of that reckless spirit of 
self-abandonment which draws willing workers to the side of — 
the fever-stricken, the wounded, the lepers; without hope of 
recognition or reward. And it is the Mission Hospital which 
is largely teaching that lesson, and whose example and pre- 
cepts are becoming more and more appreciated and taken to 
heart. Red Cross work, the care of the plague-stricken, the 
work among the famine refugees, all these efforts testify to a 
new spirit that is slowly but surely coming to the front. The 
address of President Yuan to tle members of the Medical Mis- 
sionary Association at Peking last January, and the public 
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recognition which he gave to the work accomplished by medical 
missionaries all over China for the relief of suffering, mark a 
new step in this direction and the outlook along this road is full 
of promise and possibilities. 

Thirdly, as an attempt to create a Christian Medical Pro- 
Session. Up to the present time it has been impossible to 
speak of a medical profession in China, for one could hardly 
dignify by such a name the heterogeneous body of unqualified 
practitioners who prey upon the ills of Chinese patients, how- 
ever many good men they may include in their ranks. To-day, 
as every one knows, there is but little glory attaching to the 
medical man in China, and his reputation for scholarship and 
learning, or even for common honesty and integrity, is none of 
the highest. But this also is doomed to change. 

Slowly, and almost imperceptibly, a little band of well- 
trained medical men (yes, and women too)—Christian Chinese 
medical practitioners—is being established in the country. And 
in bringing this about, the mission hospitals and their allied 
medical colleges are leading the van. There have been failures 
from the ranks it is true,—men who have subordinated their 
love of medical science and their opportunities for the relief of 
sickness, or even, alas, their Christian profession, to a love of 
money-making and a lust for gain. There have been failures 
among our Arts and Science graduates too, many of them. 
And even our theological students are not free to cast the first 
stone. | 

But there have been successes too, and they are becoming | 
more and more numerous,—men who are devoting themselves, 
heart and soul, to the cause of Christ and the presentation of 
His Gospel in all its fulness to sin-sick, suffering men and 
women. These are the men who, please God, will give 
impetus and weight, and a true ideal, to the new medical 
profession now being brought into being. And they will 
take their stand in future years, not only as leaders in efforts 
for the prevention of disease and the saving of life, but as men 
and women who are guiding the Christian Church along lines 
of aggressive, altruistic service, both for body and soul. 
| The Continuation Committee Conferences of the present 
year have done much to emphasize the vital importance of this 
phase of our medical work, and with the gradual strengthening 
of the eight medical colleges in China connected with the Med- 
ical Missionary Association, there is every reason to believe 
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that each succeeding year will see the creation of a body of 
men worthy to maintain the best traditions of the profession, : 
and ready to take their place as medical | missionaries to their 


Own countrymen. 


The Outlook for Mission Education 
FRANK D. GAMEWELL. 


ECENT information from Peking and Canton and west- 

ward to Szechwan indicates that the demand for 
in education in mission schools continues. There is a 

decrease in the number of students in attendance in 
many, if not most, of the higher institutions of learning, due to 
the recent rebellion, and in some cases all phases of educational © 
work have been affected. We believe, however, that this is 
temporary. While a forecast possessing any degree of certainty 
is pfactically impossible in this vast-country, with its conflicting 
interests, it seems reasonably certain that the demand for 
western learning will continue unabated during the coming 
year, and that mission schools will continue to have an unsur- — 
passed opportunity. This statement is based, in part, on the 
fact that during this period of readjustment, the educational 
scheme of the government is embarrassed financially, and 
compulsory education in the lower grades has been abandoned 
for the present. Primarily, however, the opportunity of the 
mission school is due to the earlier occupation of the field aud 
to the enormous task that confronts the government. 

The Ministry of Education has issued a national pro- 
gramme of education. The scheme provides for first grade 
elementary schools with a four years’ course, beginning at the 
age of six, which lead up to high grade elementary or lower 
technical schools each with courses of three years. Then (a) 
the middle school, four years; (4) elementary normal, one year _ 
of preliminary work and four years’ course; (c) high grade 
technical school with.a course of three years, culminating as 
follows; (a) the university, with a three years’ course ; (4) 
special courses one year preliminary work, and courses of three 
and four years ; (c) the high grade normal school. 

This immense programme is impossible of early achieve- 
ment. The United States is expending over four hundred 
million dollars annually for common school education. While 
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economic conditions in China are such that the proportionate 
expenditure will be less, a vast sum will be required in order 
that Young China may go to school. It is conceivable that 
through the development of her boundless natural resources, 
China may meet the financial obligations of her enormous 
programme sooner than seems ‘possible now, but there is an 
indispensable time element in the preparation of the adequately 
equipped teachers that the programme demands. Over five © 
hundred thousand teachers are necessary for the school population 
of eighteen million found in the United States. A million teach- 
ers will only begin to makc possible the carrying out of the 
proposed compulsory education in China. This statement of 
familiar facts shows that there is no real danger of widespread 
competition with the government schools in the immediate 
future, notwithstanding some existing local conditions. Perhaps 
the most striking exception to this general statement is the 
influence that Tsing Hua College, the ‘‘Indemnity School”? 
near Peking, has had in depleting the advanced classes in 
some of our mission colleges. This condition will not con- 
tinue, as this college now has a course of eight years, and only 
students passing through this course will be eligible for further 
study in the United States. There is evidence that the pressure 
of this tremendous educational scheme inclines the government 
to welcome the co-operation of Christian schools, and in Sze- 
chwan the desired government recognition has already been 
attained in the registration of one of the mission schools. The 
general programme outlined by the government will undoubt- 
edly be modified, for it is still manifestly in tentative shape, 
but the largest service to China will be rendered, not by a 
spirit of competition, but by co-operation with the government 
plan so far as feasible. 

While government competition does not seem to threaten 
mission schools in the immediate future, the existing oppor- 
tunity of Christian missions to develop, in a few great centers, 
outstanding institutions which shall help direct the higher 
- intellectual life of the nation is threatened by the multiplication 
of schools attempting to do college work. One who has thought 
long and deeply on the problem that now confronts us, writes : 

‘¢China is sure to repeat in her educational career in the 
near future the history of Japan, and only a combination of all 
our Christian forces and of all our resources can enable us to 
- maintain higher education of such a grade as to give us any 
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appreciable influence upon the higher intellectual life of the 
nation.’’ 

The Christian Church has abundant material upon which © 
she can work. In China, Christian education has a dominant 
place now, but it will not maintain this position without intel- 
ligent, well directed effort. When the writer first visited Japan, 
thirty-two years ago, Christian schools were in the ascendency. 


The Edinburgh Conference Report, Volume III, on Christian 


Education, contains the following statement : 

‘‘But while, in former days, the Christian Schools were 
the best in the Empire and could secure the pick of the young 
Japanese desirous of education, they are now inferior to the 
non-Christian schools in all but few respects, with the result 
that the most ambitious and ablest students are —" found 
in the non-Christian schiools.’’ 

This failure in Japan has been brought about, in part, by 
the failure to combine resources and develop an outstanding 
Christian institution whose influence would touch the intellec- 
tual life of the Empire. The trained man comes to the front. 
Only one man in two hundred graduates from college in the 
United States, but seventy-two per cent. of those leading in 
Church and State and in the larger affairs of the nation are 
college-bred men. The college bred man will come to the 
front in Japan, and it is an appalling fact that in the recent 
religious census of the Imperial University at Tokyo, out of a 
total enrolment of 5,000 students there were found 1,000 atheists, 
3,600 agnostics and only 60 Christians. Turning to India we 
find the Madras Christian College and other institutions tho- 
roughly equipped, but fed by non-Christian sources to such 
an extent that 92 per cent. of the students in all the Christian 
colleges of India are Hindus and Mohammedans. From Japan 
we learn that we must develop dominant institutions, and in 
order to do this there must be co-operation of effort. From 
both Japan and India we learn the necessity of a system of 
elementary schools which shall act as feeders. The Edinburgh 
Conference Report, from which we have already quoted, states 
that in Japan, in the seven higher departments of Christian 
schools there were 311 pupils, while in the seven government 
high schools there were enrolled 4,534. In the Philippines 
there are 3,364 primary schools, 283 intermediate schools and 
38 high schools, representing about 400,000 students of all 
grades leading up to a single university. 
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| 
As we consider the outlook for 1914 in the light of present 
opportunites and the present development of mission schools, 
_ we are impressed with the need of a balanced educational system. 
There is no more urgent demand than the development of the 
elementary schools, and this involves the development of normal 
schools where teachers may receive the necessary training. 


Conservation of Health 
J. W. BASHFORD. 


ISSIONARY physicians are in the best position ever 
occupied by a medical body to make a great contribu- 
tion to China in the conservation of the nation’s health. 
My own attention was called to this matter and my 

interest awakened by Dr. John R. Taylor, of Madison, Wis- 

consin, who is now visiting China on a self-imposed medical 
mission. For the data used in this article credit is due to 

Lewis F. Terman—Mr. Terman’s article is in the North 

American Review for September, 1913. 

The leaders of the human race always have been divided 
into the prophets pointing out new possibilities in nature or in 
- man and the conservators of the resources of civilization. The 

conservation of civilization during the early years of the 

twentieth century and perhaps throughout the century will 
take the forms of the-conservation of forests and of soils, con- 
servation from the ravages of war by its mitigation and possible 
abolition, conservation from the ravages of disease, and con- 
servation from the ravages of sin. In the third field physicians 
are supreme and in no lands are the physicians themselves in 
better condition to render service up to the full measure of 
present hygienic knowledge than in mission lands. This 
advantage or possibility, as Dr. Taylor points out, is due to 
the fact that western physicians in all mission lands voluntarily 
have sacrificed the gains of private practice, and on meagre 
salaries have become the health officers and hygienic leaders 
of the teeming populations in which they live. Hence, their 
minds are open and they are in a position, especially in China, 
to lead the nation to the adoption of a great system of preven- 
tive medical care. At least they can render this service toa 
degree far exceeding men engrossed in a successful private 
practice. Ought not China now reorganizing her institutions 
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upon the basis of the twentieth century, and especially with 
- the example of Germany and Great Britain in the care of 
the health of the working classes before her, to take the 
preliminary steps toward establishing western medical science 
and practice as a government function? The United States 
and Japan and, in a measure, all western governments have 
made the care and development of the mental faculties of the 
children a governmental function on the ground that mental 
development is essential to the maintenance of representative 
institutions. On the similar ground of the material and the 
humanitarian value of good health, might not China wisely 
attempt to continue the policy inaugurated by the missions 
and retain physicians as public health officers on salaries, trans- 
ferring them to the service of the state and permitting them 
to devote their attention largely to preventive medicine ? What 
advantages might be anticipated from such a policy ? 

Professor Irving Fisher, basing his estimates upon the 
statistics of mortality of ninety diseases and upon the opinions 
of medical experts in these various diseases as to their pre- 
ventability, reckons that general obedience to a few well 
_ established hygienic principles would add fifteen years to the 
ordinary span of human life. Whether or not this estimate 
is too high, all will admit that a general observance of these 
principles would extend human life to a considerable extent 
and in most cases at its most productive stage. Mr. Terman 
estimates that the mere financial gain for each year of the 
extension of human life in the United States would be more 
than one billion dollars. Surely the Chinese g-vernment with 
four times the population of the United States may well consider 
the advantages of assuming the care of the health as well 
as of the education of the people and thus add greatly to the 
economic value and the happiness of her people. 

But this is only one phase of the problem. For each 
death which might be postponed there are many cases of 
illness which are preventable, the total loss arising from which, 
counting the care of the patient and the loss of the wages, 
exceeds even the loss incurred by premature death. In mere 
dollars and cents it is estimated that the care of those suffering 
from the Great White Plague and their loss of wages costs the 
people of the United States from one-half a billion to a billion 
dollars annually ; the loss from typhoid fever one-third of a 
billion, and from malaria at least one hundred million dollars. 
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But this financial reckoning takes no account of the suffering 
from diseases and from broken hopes which cannot be estimat- 
ed in dollars and cents. Tuberculosis and malaria are more 
prevalent in China than in the United States and with her four- 
fold population the sufferings of the Chinese from preventable 
disease are simply incalculable. Again, the public school offers 


a rich field for preventive medicine. It is well known that 


tuberculosis spreads rapidly through the indoor life of young 
Chinese, even despite the best precautions of our mission schools. 
‘Wide investigation, according to Mr. Terman, shows that from 
80 per cent. to 95 per cent. of the school children in the United 
States—and indeed in all lands—are suffering from decaying 
teeth. It is impossible to estimate the amount of ill-nature, 
bad conduct, and poor health due to this single cause which 
government health officials would easily detect and correct. 
Quite as strong illustrations of the need of national supervision 
of health and especially of the health of the young people in 
the schools could be drawn from well-known facts in regard 
to the eyes of pupils and other needs of personal hygiene. 


If China is soon to pass a law establishing schools at public — 


expense and making attendance compulsory, surely it is due 
the children and it is economically wise for the government 
to provide such care of bad eyes, decaying teeth, and diseased 
lungs, as will prevent the schools becoming the slaughter-pens 
of the coming generation. Why should governments in the 
most advanced lands exercise the right to banish smallpox by 
compulsory vaccinations at public expense and not avail them- 
‘selves by the same methods of the tremendous material, mental, 
and moral gains which the Panama experiment has demonstrat- 
ed as following the medical supervision by the government ot 
the land and water, and of the food and houses of the people ? 

- We all know the inactivity if not the opposition of some 
men of money in China to currency reform because of the 
gains which they make out of the present lack of system. We 
do not think a similar opposition or even inactivity to the 
national supervision of health can be charged against physicians 
in private practice in this or in any other land. But is not 
the present time, when few western physicians in China are 
engaged in private practice, when modern medical practice in 
China represents the high-water mark of altruistic service, a 
fitting time to agitate for the introduction of the methods for 
the conservation of the health of the Chinese people which the 
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highest western nations are beginning to practise at home, an — 
introduction which the service of missionary physicians on 
salaries instead of fees would make peculiarly easy in China at 
the present time? Personally, I thank Dr. Taylor for coming 
to China to help introduce this reform, and I am even more 
grateful for our splendid body of missionary physicians whose 
unselfish service furnishes a providential basis for the reform. 


The Yu-kung Classic 
I. 
A. MORLEY. 


HE introductory paragraph to the Tribute of Yu is short: 
‘‘Yu regulated, &, the land; he followed the hills 

* and hewed down trees; he determined the high hills 

and the great streams.’’ The book immediately goes on 

to survey nine provinces without afy intimation whether they 
were supposed to be Yu’s provinces or those of the time 
when the work was written; it takes them in geographical 
order and describes all after one plan. First, general position 
is given; two prominent landmarks—in one case, three—either 
a mountain, a river, or the sea, between which the province 
lay, are named, but. not usually the point of the compass. 


Then we have an account of the work done upon the rivers 


and lakes, but the waterways are not otherwise described 
and some Jarge rivers such as the Han,.Wei, and Chi, seem 
to have had no work done upon them. In these paragraphs 
hills are only mentioned when brought under cultivation 
or sacrifices offered upon them. After that, the soil is de- 
scribed and classified ; the revenue expected from the province 
is also classified but is not given in figures, and the articles 
of produce with some of the wild tribes paying tribute are 
mentioned. Finally, the route is traced by which the tribute 
was taken to the river Ho and so presumably to the seat of 
government. This fills the larger part of the book and com- 
prises the first part. Yu’s name does not occur again after 
the opening word but it must be taken as governing the verbs 
descriptive of work done and sacrifices offered. 

The second part is more heterogeneous. It, too, has a 
short introduction consisting of a resumé of two supposed 
journeys but it cannot be said that the routes are described, and 
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its purpose seems merely to have been to give a general im- 
pression of the stupendous efforts of the legendary hero, though 
his name is not mentioned. Then the writer describes the 
rivers minutely and always accurately, but in uncertain order ; 
the tributaries are often not connected with the stream and in 
some places he goes over the ground a second time. Thus he 
follows the course of the Han from its source to its junction 
with the Yangtsze and so on to the sea ; he then takes the Yang- 
tsze from its highest known point also to the sea but carefully 
: mentioning only fresh places and not again naming the Han. 
In this way we have an account of all the principal streams 
within the area surveyed ; the description of them is more minute 
than the first part and this seems to have been the writer’s 
chief aim rather than to give, as in the first part, a detailed 
account of work done. After the survey of the rivers he 
- eulogizes the effect of the clearances which enabled tribute to 
be levied upon the nine provinces ; he then makes the interest- 
ing statement that lands and surnames were distributed and goes 
on to describe five tenures, fZ, arranged in concentric spheres 
around the capital. Each tenure is 500 wide giving a total 
diameter of 5,000 /2, with the capital in the centre. Then he 
concludes with another eulogy, for the first time giving Yu’s 
name and saying that he presented a dark coloured an and 
announced the completion of his work. | 

The possibility of a separate authorship of the two parts 
of the Tribute is worth considering. Although the second 
part begins without a subject to the verb, it has paragraphs 
which must be taken as a fresh introduction. Also this second 
part, whilst failing to attain the orderliness of the first and 
whilst carefully not repeating itself, has a great deal which 
repeats the first part; indeed, taken as a whole, the entire 
geographical description is little more than a_ repetition, 
though looked at from a different point of view. Again, the 
first part divides the empire into provinces arranged geograph- 
ically whilst the second part divides it into tenures arranged 
academically and quite inconsistent with the provinces. In 
the second part the government is prefectually matured and 
the wild tribes are only in the outer zone; whereas in the 
first part partially assimilated tribes and much- uncultivated 
land is acknowledged to be kept in the very centre, and the 
outlying provinces have as full government as the metro- 
politan. The first part keeps rigidly, as far we can tell, to 
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what was known, whilst the second part, as accurate as the 
other in the settled regions, goes beyond them to the moving 
sands and the southern sea and within them adopts such 
popular fancies as the river Chi crossing the waters of the Ho. — 
Lastly, some textual] differences may be noted. The use of 
BE as a sign of the passive mood or perfect tense occurs in the 
first part altogether some twenty times; in the second part, 
which is rather more than three quarters the length of the 
other*, it occurs only twice. The word #f€ is very common in 
the Shu-ching as an initial particle, but in the first part of the 
Tribute it has the more unusual force of a copula ; in this sense 
it is found four times simply equal to ‘‘and,’’ but more often, 
over thirty times, it has the elsewhere still less frequent verbal 
force almost equal to ‘to be’; many of these passages are 
really the same sentences repeated under the various provinces, 
yet there is a marked partiality for the character in other than — 
its common initial use whilst in the second part it does not occur 
at all. The verbs 3 and aj are applied to rivers: the former 
is used passively four times in the first part meaning ‘‘to be 
conducted’’ and implying work done, but is not used at all in 
the second part ; the latter verb, used actively, occurs only once 
in the first part but nine times in the second part where it is also ~ 
used twice even of mountains, meaning to go along and survey. 

_ We must now try briefly to define the limits of the empire | 
which is described in the Tribute of Yu. Whether the two 
parts of the work are of different authorship or not, they go 
over the same extent of territory and being equally accurate in 
their geographical facts we are in. this respect bound to give 
them equal authority. If the classic is to be at all intelligible, 
the first thing is to discover what it actually says and to do 
this we must keep rigidly to the text, guided only by the 
known facts of geography. 

In the Tribute the mountains are not described ; a are 
simply named and we are not told whether the names apply to 
ranges or to peaks; nor is it certain that the peaks or ranges 
which were best known to plain dwellers were always the 
highest ; in some instances those mentioned seem to be peaks 
from which the course of the rivers could be viewed rather 
than important watersheds. Probably only two of them, Tai — 
and Hua, can be identified with the same confidence with 
which we identify the Lo and the Wei. 


* The first part contains about 637 characters, and the second 503. 
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What difficulty we have in identifying some of the rivers 
and lakes arises from the altered aspect of the country due 
chiefly to the change in the bed of the Yellow River, the 
_ making of the Grand Canal, and to drainage ; thus, many of the 
marshes and lakes are not now to be found; indeed, the book 
itself intimates that some of them had already disappeared when 
it was written. Those rivers which cannot have changed 
much, and they are the greater number, are described with 
remarkable accuracy which gives us confidence that the descrip- 
tion of others was also accurate at the time. It is important to 
notice that all the principal rivers are mentioned, whether work 
was done upon them or not; it seems to follow that, although 
one object of the writers was to glorify the great Yu, another 
was to give a complete survey of the empire, and that any large 
_ river which is not described really lay beyond the frontiers. 
The rivers then are our fixed points and it is from them that 
we can identify the mountains and determine the extent of the 
empire. 

the northeast were between the rivers Chi, and 
Ho and #F JH between Mt. T‘ai and the sea; that is, Yen-chou 
was the northernmost and had the Ho for its further boundary. 
The lower part of the Ho is described as flowing northwards 
and dividing into many channels, the jf jf, but reuniting its 
waters before emptying itself into the sea. This is much the 
course of the northern part of the Grand Canal with its mouth 
at Ta-ku. The Chi supplies us with one of the problems of the 
classic, but what concerns our present purpose is that it is 
described as being given off by the southern Ho and after flowing 
eastward through several marshes turning more northward 
and then eastward again tothe sea. In the Ch‘ien-chiu times 
it formed the boundary between the feudal states of Ch‘i and 
Lu* ; that is, it passed near to the north of Mt. Tai; its mouth, 
therefore, would be at the south of the gulf of Chihli. Ch ‘ing- 
chou, then, was not north of Mt. Tai; it would include the 
Shantung promontory ; the classic mentions the Lai, #, tribes 
as being within its territory and in the Ch‘un-ch ‘iu period this 
people inhabited the promontory. 

has no boundaries given, but it must have included 
all the lands on the left bank of the Yellow River which were 
within the Empire, none of the other provinces being on that 
side ; thus the lower part of the western Ho between Shensij and 


* Cf. Legge’s ‘‘ Chinese Classicg,’’ Vol, V, p, 117, 
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Shansi formed its western boundary; it included the great plain, 

*k JA, with most of the ancient capitals of the early dynasties — 
and stretched eastwards to be contiguous with Yen-chou and, as 
some of the tribes of the islands are connected with it, it touched 
the coast north of Ta-ku. Here, then, would appear to be the 
opportunity for the Chinese critics to include the Liaotung 
and Corean peninsulas ; but the most accepted opinion amongst 
them is that those regions across the sea were connected with 
Ch ‘ing-chou and not with Chi-chou, but this is quite ruled out 
by the text of the classic. The argument appears to be that 
Shun carved his province of Ying out of the Ch‘ing of Yu, that 


the feudal state of Ch‘i was called Ying and included Liaotung 


and Corea, therefore these places were part of Yu’s province of 
Ch‘ing* ; none of these statements have classical proof and if it 
could be shown from other sources that Liaotung and Corea 
were part of the Empire of Shun and Yu, it would be additional 
evidence to what we shall adduce further on, that the provinces 
of the Tribute are not those of the hero whose name it bears. 
All the rivers of this region which are mentioned in our classic 
can be identified with those of the present Chihli, emptying 


themselves near to Ta-ku, north of which only the small 


stretch of low land at the angle of the gulf, where Chi-chou | 
touched the sea, can be included in the survey of the Tribute. 

Southwards from the promontory of Shantung, the coast 
was in This province was separated from FH, again 
to the south, by the river Huai, #€. Yang-chou included the 
estuary of the Yangtsze and for its southern limit had ‘‘the 
sea.”’ This has given Chinese writers another opportunity to 
glorify their hero by saying that the sea here meant, was the 
southern sea or the Gulf of Tongking., The bay of Hang-chou, 
however, answers adequately to the description of the classic; it 
is a sufficiently deep inlet to be taken for the boundary of a 
province ; it marks the limit of the lowlands and every place 
mentioned in the text lies to its north nor is it too/far north for 
the growth of pumeloes. We have then the eastern boundary 
of the Empire of the Tribute of Yu formed by the sea coast 
from about Ta-ku on the north down to the bay of eda 
ou the south. 

‘The southern border was formed roughly by the Yangtsze ; 
how far it can be extended westwards depends upon the inter- 
pretation which we put upon the description of the upper part 


* See Legge’s ‘‘ Chinese Classics,’’ Vol. III, p. 103. 
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of the river. The second part of the Tribute says ‘‘ from Mt. 
Min, he surveyed, 3%, the Chiang which branching off to the 


east, formed the T‘o; eastward again, J, it reached 


the Li ; after this it passed the Nine Chiang as far as the Tung- 


ling; flowing eastward and winding to the north it joined the 


Han with its eddying movements, Ji # 3 —%; from that its 
eastern flow was the middle Chiang as which it entered the 


sea.’?* None of these names can be identified with certainty— 


the name Han is not in the text. The meeting with the eddies, 
however, most probably refers to its junction with the Han; 
this appears from its northerly trend at that point and the 
description is appropriate to the well known eddies of this con- 
fluence. Eastward of this point are two of the three sections 
of the river; that is, roughly only one-third of its surveyed 
course was west of the Han. Atsome point in this upper third 
it divided into two streams which implies that it was there 
flowing through a flat country. There are only two regions 
above the Han where the Yangtsze could have divided ; one is 
in the present Hupeh below the Ichang gorges, and the other is 
the central plain of Sstf-ch‘uen. It need hardly be said that the 
latter finds favour with Chinese critics.. It is urged that the 


phrase ‘branching off to the east’ shows that it was there 


flowing south and that the T‘o was the eastern of the two 
channels into which it divided and that the Chiang here is the 
present Min river which to-day is looked upon by the Chinese 
as the main stream ; the Min flows directly southwards and 


joins the Yangtsze at almost a right angle. ‘This view raises 


some serious difficulties ; it only indirectly and very uncertainly 
notices the distinctive southerly course of the river in Sst- 
ch‘uen whilst its less distinctive northerly trend to the mouth 
of the Han is clearly described; it takes no notice of the text 


_ Saying that after giving off the T‘o the course is ‘‘still’’ east; 


it also necessitates our recognizing two rivers T‘o in connection 
with the Yangtsze, for we are told that it was by the T‘o that 
the tribute bearers passed from the Yangtze into the Han which 


cannot have been done by ariver in Ssu-ch‘uen. All these 


objections disappear if the division was in Hupeh; the expres- 
sion 3% § is then taken that the river was flowing eastward 
when it divided and the word ‘‘still’? lower down has force ; 
we are bound to place much stress upon the fact that the text 
describes the river as flowing only east and northeast, never 


* Legge’s translation : Chinese Classics Vol. III, p. 137. 
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south. We do not find therefore that the Tribute of Yu knows 
anything of the Yangtsze above the Ichang gorges. 

Coming down from the T‘o there is the Li: the name is 
preserved in a stream in the northwest corner of Hunan 
emptying into the Tungting lake; but the Li of the classic is 
evidently a direct tributary of the Yangtsze itself and, being 
in Hupch above the Han, is best identified with this mouth of 

the Tungting; otherwise this considerable accession to the 
Yangtsze goes unmentioned. 

Between the Li and the Han are the Nine Chiang, not liter- 
ally nine, but, analogous with ‘ Nine Ho’ the phrase means all 
the channels of the Chiang ; nor is it necessary to confine them 
between the Tungting and the Han; the whole district was 
probably ramified with channels of which the T‘o was the first 
to be given off. In this neighbourhood some lands to the 
south of the Yangtsze were within the Empire. In one of the 
introductory itineraries of the second part of the Tribute, it is 
said .“‘ From the south of Mt. Min-we went to Mt. Héng @#, 
crossed the Nine Chiang to the plain of Fu-ch’ien.’’ It is clear 
that the mountain and the plain were on different sides of the 
river and as the journey undoubtedly began in the north it 
would at first sight appear that Héng was reached before the 
river was crossed, but he must have crossed the river twice and 
it is not said whether the crossing here mentioned was in going 
or coming ; as, however, #j Ji lay between Mt. Ching and ‘‘ the 
south of Héng’’ it is probable the Héng and not Fu-ch‘ien was 
across the river, but it cannot be absolutely proved from the 
classic. The waters of the Li and probably Mt. Héng are the 
only places mentioned in the Tribute of Yu as being south of 
the Yangtsze and both are connected with the Nine Chiang in 
Hupeh. There was then a tract of country on that side of 
the river somewhere about the Tungting lake and it is 
possible that the lake should’ be identified with either the 
Yun & or the Méng 3 marsh, both also in that neighbour- 
hood, but only the northern part of the lake ; the country south 
of it immediately rises into hills whilst the very considerable | 
aud very distinctive water system of the present Hunan drain- 
ing into the Tungting is wholly unmentioned. ‘It seems to be 
quite impossible then to identify the Mt. Héng of the Tribute 
with the mountain of that name in the South of Hunan, though 
it may perhaps be sought for in one of the peaks to the north- 
west of the province, close to the Yangtsze; this ‘would allow 
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for Ching-chou extending somewhat over the flat country to 
its mouth. | 

Another passage of the second part describes the river 
below the Han thus, ‘‘ Whirling eastward, its marshes 
formed the P‘éng-li ; eastward (again) it became the Northern 
Chiang and entered the sea.’’ ‘This will be recognized as an 
accurate description of the general course of the Yangtsze 
to its estuary. The P‘éng-li is usually identified with the 
Poyang lake, but P‘éng-li was formed, #, by the Yangtsze 
and would seem therefore to have been in the direct stream ; 
moreover, the first part says that either by drainage or em- 
bankments it was confined to its proper limits, fg Z#¥ ; where- 
as the northern portion of the Poyang is closely hemmed in 
by hills and can never have been larger than it is now. 
P‘€ng-li then is to be found on the left bank of the present 
channel in the lowlands of An-hui which is still studded 
with lakes filling up the bend of the river: the mouth of 
the Poyang would be to its south ; hidden as it were beyond 
the marshes and not being within the frontiers it was not 
mentioned in the survey. | | 

The southern frontier then was formed by the Yangtsze 
east of the Ichang gorges with tracts of lowlands to its south 
in Hupeh and Kiangsu. | 
| | | (To be Continued.) 


Our Book Table 


A MISSION TO HEAVEN TO SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF EARTH. Seing a 
Chinese Epic and Allegory by CuHi0 CHANG-CH‘UN. TZyranslated from 
the Chinese by TimMorHy RICHARD, Litr. D, Shanghai: Published at the 

Christian Literature Society Depot. Price $6.00 Mex. 


One wonders whether the distinguished translator of this well 
known Chinese work took counsel with Christian friends who were 
also acquainted with Chinese literature or with literary Chinese of 
high standing, before commencing its translation, and whether the 
views set forth in the Introduction have met with the approval of 
any considerable company of qualified judges ; for, with the reader 
of logical mind, he signally fails to establish his theory that Chinese 
‘* Higher Buddhism ’’ is Christianity, and that this book is an early 
Christian ‘‘ allegory’’ by a Chinese author. 

The translator considers the book an allegory and an epic, and 
has at the expense of much time and pains and literary skill 

roduced a translation in a book of 360 pages, adorned also with 30 
illustrations selected for the most part from the 146 prepared for 
the Chinese edition of the book, entitled py # EZ. 
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The translator thinks that since ‘‘the author is considered by 
all Chinese scholars as the greatest Taoist saint of his day, he must 
have been, like Paul, a converted Christian when he wrote this book, 
not a disciple of Gamaliel but a very Gamaliel himself converted.’’ 
He thinks also, that ‘‘ here we have one of the most romantic his- 
tories of the rise of Christianity in the midst of the Buddhists’”’ and | 
that ‘‘ by proper approach to these sheep of the other flock we are 
persuaded that Conversion by the Million is perfectly feasible.’’* 

The writer also thinks that the Epic ‘‘ assumes most clearly 
some of the early fundamentals of the great religion (Mahayana 
Christanity) in pre-Nestorian and post-Nestorian times, such as: 
é: Cn God as man’s perfect model, Chen Ju. 

** (2) Christ as God incarnate, putting an end to death and transgression 


and opening the way direct to immortality and Heaven, without a series o 


incarnations. 
**(3) The Holy Spirit as the chief agent in repentance and the new 


birth, inspiring men to follow God in works of mercy.’’ 


_ The translator does not notice the omission of all reference 
to the Cvoss of the Incarnate God throughout the book, which 
omission alone is fatal to his whole contention. | : 

The translator further tells us that ‘‘ the chief teaching of this 
great Epic and Allegory may be summed up in two grand ideas :— 

“@, The highest Creed of Asia, viz., Man’s Refuge or Belief in God, 

Namo Fo; in the Laws of God, Namo Fa; in the Teachers of tiose Laws, 


Namo Seng. 
‘*6. The highest ideal of man to be God-like, copying the True Model, 


as did the Incarnate One.’’ 


The translator also states that ‘‘in this Allegory we have at 
last a most momentous discovery. ‘Though the question of the origin © 
of the Mahayana Religion is not discussed, it unmistakably says in 
Chap. 88, that the Mahayana Religion, which these pilgrims 
believed in as from Heaven, is the same as the Nestorian, therefore 
the Christian religion !’’ 

He believes that ‘‘ by these two discoveries, of Higher 
Buddhism being the same as early Christianity, and, that in 
Higher Buddhism the author included Nestorianism, we are within 
reach of means of winning over more than two hundred millions of 
Higher Buddhists and Taoists to co-operate in the salvation of the. 
whole world.’’ | 

He also tells us that ‘‘both Shangti and Zien are Confucian 
names for God”’ ; that ‘‘ Yu 77 is the name given by Taoists to the 
Supreme God of the universe’’; that ‘‘ Zaz Shang is regarded by the 
Taoists as the highest of the Heavenly Princes and Lao Kun, as 
the oldest of the Heavenly Princes.’’ ‘‘ Therefore the nearest word 
in English to convey the same idea seems to be the Ancient of 
Days.’’ ‘Thus the translator identifies Zaz Shang Lao Kun with 
the ‘‘ Ancient of Days’’ ! oS 

Shi Wang Mu is the Queen of Heaven. The translator does 
not explain to us what relation she bears to the Supreme God of 
the universe, Yu 772. 

Fo (4%) is ‘‘the Supreme God of the Buddhists. ...... is also 
called the true model (Chen Ju SQ MM), Creator and Ideal.’’ The 


‘** See the Translator’s book, ‘Conversion by the Million.’ ’’ 
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translator tells us that ‘‘The Chinese character (Fo @#) is 
composed of two others, meaning—‘ not’ and ‘Man’, z.e., God, 
whose acceptable religion is godliness (Godlikeness).’’ He admits 
that the ‘‘ Buddhist authors and translators made the mistake of 
using the same character Fo for God and for Prince Gautama 
Buddha, the Founder of the Indian Primitive Buddhism,’’ and 
informs us that this mistake ‘‘is only now being disentangled by 
advanced students.’’ He explains that, ‘‘ Whether the word Fo 
is to be translated God or Gautama has always to be decided by 
the context.’’ 

The translator does not seem to realize that the character 
Fo (4%), being composed of the characters ‘‘not’’ and ‘‘ man’”’, 
might signify ‘‘Baal’’ as well as ‘‘God,”’ and this type of reasoning 
characterizes generally the 39 pages of introduction which contain 
the author’s interpretation of this readable book. 

We are told that ‘‘/udai (4 The Model Come)’’ is ‘‘ the 


- Buddha (God) Incarnate, the actual ideal on earth, often used 


wrongly as synonymous with Buddha, just as Christ is often 
wrongly used for God.’’ | 

We are also told that ‘‘ Kwanyin, the Inspirer to good works 
of mercy, is the Buddhist equivalent to the Holy Spirit, to whom 
is attributed the work of conversion. She is always represented on 
the left of Amitabha when one of the Trinity, but alone and behind 
the Trinity screen when saving some one from a sea of trouble.’’ 

We have also ‘‘Sun Wu Kung—a monkey who personates the 
irrepressible human mind, the discoverer, the inventive genius, 
full of resource, who begins with monkey inquisitiveness to study 


_ the reason of things, a man of science, who independently becomes 


a mighty chief, is unruly in heaven and is imprisoned for 500 years. 


Later he is converted by Kwanyin, and follows the religious master 


as his chief disciple and escort.’’ 

In this monkey, though the ordinary reader would not be able 
to discern it, the translator finds the doctrine of evolution 
promulgated. 

The title of the book (pq 3 #2) Hsi Yiu Chi, which, literally 
translated, means Records of Itinerations in the West or ‘‘ Saunter- 
ings in the West’”’ is rendered by the translator ‘‘A Mission to 
Heaven,’’ and the Chinese author does picture himself toward the 
close of the book, as visiting the celestial world. 


The original Chinese book which we have purchased, and, as — 


a piece of vigorous and entertaining literature, have enjoyed, can 


_ be purchased for Mex. $1.20, and we would advise readers generally 


to read in the Chinese work first, and form their own conclusions, 
which we fear will not be those of its present translator. 


j. W. I, 


Memoirs oF L1 Hunc Canc. Edited by WILLIAM Francis MANNIX. 
With an Introduction by Hon. Joun .W. Fosrer (ex -Secretary of 
State, U. S. A.) Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


This is a book which every student of the Chinese people will 
probably purchase at the earliest opportunity. Arranged in twenty 
chapters are extracts from the diary of the great Viceroy Li Hung 
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Chang. The reader stands, as it were, at an open window and 
gazes upon the inmost reflections of one of the greatest practical 
minds that this great nation has produced. In this diary of the 
Viceroy Li from his youth to old age the reader obtains an. 
acquaintance with the thinking of the superior men of China 
during the past generation—and, indeed, the preceding ones— 
regarding the western world and many other subjects of great 
interest. It is a book that every Mission Station should get for its 
library and that every one interested in China should read ; it will 
well repay the time spent in this pleasurable occupation. _ 

The Editor says :—‘‘ Over one hundred and seventy thousand words of 
the Viceroy’s memoirs were translated and diligently compared; and from 
this large mass, these notes—comprising the only writings of the Grand 
Secretary that have ever been rendered into English—are for the first time 
offered to the public of England and America.’’ 

Hon. John W. Foster adds :—‘‘ Li Hung Chang was not only the greatest 
man the Chinese race has produced in modern times, but, in a combination of 
qualities, the most unique personality of the past century among all the 
nations of the world. He was distinguished as a man of letters ; as a soldier 
in important campaigns he rendered valuable services to his country; as a 
statesman for thirty years he maintained a recognized pre€minence over his 
countrymen in the oldest and most populous nation of the earth; and asa 
diplomat his achievements entitle him to a front rank in the international 


relations of all history. oe 
-**The last one hundred years have produced many men of scholarship, g 


several great generals, a number of statesmen of distinguished ability and 
success, and a few diplomats of high rank; but no one of these can be singled 
out as having combined in his person all these attainments in such an eminent * 
degree as Li Hung Chang. Because of his distinction in all these fields of 2 
human activity, we should welcome these memoirs, extracted from his | 3 
voluminous diary, as a valuable contribution for the better understanding of 


his character and services.’’ 


‘ There are those who think that these ‘Memoirs’ are 
fictitious. If this should prove to be the case, the well known 
publishing house which issues the book, and the distinguished 
statesman who writes the Introduction to it, have alike been duped, 
which is highly improbable. | 

If, by any means, it is nevertheless a fiction, it is the work of ‘ 
one so well informed about China’s recent history and so intimately 
acquainted with the attitude and operation of the Chinese mind with 
reference to the outside world, as to well repay the reader for its 
perusal. 

[We hope to give a more extended notice of this book in an early number 
of the RECORDER .—Ed. Book Table. ] 


‘ 

if 


Li Hunc CHANo’s Scrap Boox Jy SIR HIRAM MAXIM. 


This book, larger than the preceding, which is a book of 300 
pages, isa hoax. Its only reference to Li Hung Chang is inscribed 
: upon its covers, which also contain a portrait of that eminent 
) statesman. ‘The book itself is not a scrap book prepared by Li 
Hung Chang, but prepared for him by the compiler, Sir Hiram 
Maxim, who has gathered into this work many of the arguments 
against Christianity from the days of Celsus onward. ‘The reader 
who has been induced to buy the book by its attractive title will be 
tempted to use strong language towards Sir Hiram for inveigling 


{ him into wasting money. 
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THe LADY Eixcr, By NORMAN H. PITMAN. Fleming HT. Revell Co. 


There is no escape from the fascination of this story of a 


: Chinese girl who rebelled against an arranged marriage, and fell 


in love with an ordinary farmer’s son, who proved to be the 
husband arranged for after all. She faced fearful odds in saving 
her sweetheart from the machinations of a vile priest. The book 
is full of exciting adventures, and thrills with a vivid portraiture 
of people and events. The tone is healthy, and the aim commend- 
able. But, to one who has spent some decades in North China— 
and the book deals with North China—and knows the country 
intimately, some of the statements made are much exaggerated, 
and the descriptions of everyday life among the peasant class are 
not always true to the facts. When the able author has spent a 
few more years in China, and delved more deeply into the details 
of life among the people, he will write a more permanent book than 
this novel, and will avoid errors to which he has unwittingly 


R. 


THE Prince or Peace. By S.B. Macy, with 27 illustrations. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., pp. xvi + 548, 3/6 net. 


Mrs. Macy, already well-known by her books on the Old 
Testament, the Acts of the Apostles and Early Church History, has 
here retold for children the story of Jesus. It is beautifully done, 
and a very large part of the story is given in the very words of the 
Gospels. A translation of this book into Chinese would, we think, 
add a much needed work to the scanty libraries of our schools. 


CALENDRIER-ANNUAIRE pour 1914. Shanghai: The Catholic Mission Press, 
Likawet, price $1.50. | 

We have pleasure in calling .attention to this most useful 
annual. As usual the Zikawei Observatory is up to date, and the 
calendar is packed full of information which can be found nowhere 
else in so convenient a form. We once more commend this little 
book to the principals and librarians of all our schools and colleges. 
No teacher of science can afford to be without it, and every college 
or school library should have a copy on its shelves. 


THE UNION WORK OF THE LUTHERAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


- We have received an Illustrated Report describing the dedica- 
tion of the Central China Union Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
This Institution, of which an excellent photograph is given, is 


_ situated at Shekow, Hupeh, about 10 miles from Hankow. In the 
work that is carried on four Missions have united, viz:—The 


Norwegian Missionary Society, The United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, The Hauge Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
America, and the Finland Missionary Society. The first session 
opened with twenty-six students. Further reference to this promis- 
ing development will be found on another page. The Report 
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itself is an admirable one and full of information. We offer our 
hearty congratulations to our Lutheran friends and wish them 
every success in their union work. 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT LITERATURE.—Science and Chris- 
tianity, By P. V. Bevan. D.Sc., 6d. Studies in Christian Truth. By 
Rev. CANON B. K. CUNNINGHAM, Sd. The Hope of the Redemption of 
Society. By Spencer, //-. The Missionary Motive. By 
VaRIouS AUTHORS, 7/6. 
These books are issued by the Student Christian Movement, 93 | 

Chancery Lane, London, and we presume may be obtained through 

the Y. M. C. A. organization, but nowhere do the publishers 

indicate that the books are to be obtained in China—which is a pity; 
for, however good they may be, very few missionaries or Chinese 
students are likely to send to London direct or to take the trouble 
to place orders for them with local booksellers. The books are 
both timely and scholarly, and every teacher or missionary whose 
work brings him into contact with the young men of China, could 

get no little help and inspiration from them. 3 
We have read these books with great pleasure and can com- 

mend them heartily. | | | 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC Socigty oF JAPAN, Vol XL/I. Farts 1 and 
i. Tokyo: Asiatic Society of Japan. Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 


Price Yen 2.50 each part. 


Part 1 consists of a lengthy and instructive treatise on 
‘* Japanese Literature’’ by Mr. Walter Dening. In surveying the 
literature of Japan, the writer naturally deals with current art and 
poetry, the drama, journalism, politics, religion, and kindred 
subjects. No better guide to Japanese present-day life and thought 
could be found. Part 11 contains translations of Dazai Jun’s 
Economic Essays: of sermons on the Ten Buddhistic virtues, and 
a study in Japanese agriculture. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SocIETY. Fepori 1912-1913. Price 1[6. 


THE GARDEN OF Gon: Zhe Fopular Report of the London Missionary 
Society, 1912-1913. Price 6d. 


The Report is admirably done and shows marked improvement in 
arrangement and style. The China section we have read with much interest. 
In the eight fields in which the L. M. S. works, there are now just 300 
missionaries ; of these, ror arein China. The Church members and adherents 
in China are given as 10,661 and 3,884 respectively, whilst the contributions 
from the Chinese Churches amounted to over £2,900, or nearly $3.00 per 
head if communicants only are reckoned. 

The Popular Report is a fascinating volume of 82 pages. There are eight 
illustrations, each of which is a work of art. The idea of the title is worked 
out with a rare felicity of phrase :— 

‘*In the quiet of a garden, with all its brooding restfulness, the feeling 
that simply takes one’s breath is, by a curious paradox, the sense of Life— 
Life abundant, Power exhaustless, ‘unhasting, unresting ;’ silently, irresist- 
ibly, beautifully active in every sprouting bud and riotous bloom, 
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There is an inevitable analogy between this little garden of ours and that 
t world-garden of God which to-day is beginning, in every continent and 


‘island, to produce the fruits of His Spirit. 


The Garden of God in the world is equally a miracle of His hidden 
power.”’ | | 


‘‘ FRANCESCO PETRARCA AND THE REVOLUTION OF COLA DI RIENZO.”’ By 
M. E. Cosa@nza, Ph.D., Justructor in Latin in the College of the City of 
_New York. The University of Chicago Press, $1.50 (Mex. $3.45), pp- 


330. 


The stirring history of the Revolution of 1347 in Rome, by which the 
famous plebeian (the hero of Lytton’s ‘' Rienzi’’) obtained the command of 
the distracted city, forms the background of these vivid and moving letters 
of Petrarch. The ‘‘ Father of Humanism,’ ‘‘ born five centuries ahead of the 


times,” whose Canzoni, *‘ Italia mia’’ has been the inspiration of generations 


of his countrymen in their long struggle for unity, is here shewn as the enemy 
of the noble ruling families of Rome and a convinced believer in the rights of 
the people. The fervour of Petrarch’s patriotism makes these pages sometimes 


burn. 
For the scholar the work is enriched with an ample historical and literary 


commentary, while the pleasing style of the translation of the letters should 


appeal to all. 


Report of the Korean Tract Society for 1913. 


The report states that in China there are 700,000 Christians or 1 to 571 of 
the pulation; in Japan there are 85,o000 Christians or 1 to 512 of the 
population; in Korea there are 245,000 Christians or 1 to 59 of the population. 
It is through the Christian church that the non-Christian population is reached 
and the fact that a larger proportion of the population of Korea are Christians 
than in the kindred states of China and Japan accounts, doubtless, for the 
inspiring report of the year’s work which the society sets forth. 

The statistics show an increase in every department of the work. Dis- 
tribution increased 45%; publishing 25%; income from sales 46%; total 


- imcome 45%; the only decrease recorded was in liabilities which were 


down 92%. No wonder the workers in the K. R. T. S. wore rather a jaunty 
air at their annual meeting which, I can bear testimony, was a very business- 


like as well as enthusiastic function. 


_ But the society had a fly in its ointment. The R. T. S. of London and the 
A. T. S. of New York, which up to date had borne the cost of the Agent’s 
support, had separately, but decisively, announced that the funds they 
contributed to the Tract Societies in the east were for the production of 
evangelistic literature and that they must withdraw the funds given for the 


Agent’s salary. 


This placed the K. R. T.S. in an awkward predicament, but the Agent 


~ was able to justify his existence in a most convincing manner. When he was 


appointed to the control of the society four years ago it was trembling on the 
verge of bankruptcy. To-day it is well on the way towards the goal of self- 
support. The missionaries in Korea are unanimously vf the opinion that the 
work being done by the tract society is essential to the progress of the church, 
and have stood by it nobly in its time of trial. 

The executive committee of the Korean Tract Society presented an 
appeal to each mission represented in their field asking for a yearly 
contribution to the society’s working expenses, the amount to in 

roportion to the size of the mission and therefore relative to the assistance 


it received in its work from the society. This appeal was heartily endorsed 


by the missionary representatives present at the annual meeting and, if 
approved by the home Boards, will be a most satisfactory solution of the 
society’s difficulty. : | 

This arrangement is somewhat similar to that initiated in Japan. There 
a Christian Literature Society has been founded which commences its ex- 
istence with capital subscribed by the missionary societies in the proportion 
of $10, given to the new Japanese C. L. S., for every missionary working in 
connection with the contributing society. 
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These precedents seem to point the way to a more intimate connection 
between the book and tract producing societies in China and the whole 
missionary body. These societies should weld themselves into a corporate 
unity and then seek a more intimate union than now exists with the various 
missions at work in China. 

J. D. 


THE CHILDREN’S ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE. fari 1, Junior; Part 11, 
Intermediate; Part 111, Senior. With illustrations, portraits, and biogra- 
phies. Macmillan and Co.,Ltd. Price gd each part. 


Excellent books for English schools, but we think there can scarcely be 
a demand for such books in Chinese schools. 


CONFERENCE ON MISSIONS IN LATIN AMERICA, 20 cts G. 


The volume of 192 pages is the report of a conference held in New York 
in the spring of 1913 under the auspices of the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. Delegates 
from all the American and Canadian Agencies carrying on work in Latin 
America were present. A vast amount of information is given and a 
comprehensive ‘‘statement’’ adopted by the conference sets forth its need and 
recomfmiends method of advance. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW oF Missions. Vol zz. No. 8, October, 1913. 
London: Henry Frowde, 2/6 


This number of the Review, which has now won for itself a foremost place 
amongst religious magazines, has a capital programme. There are twoarticles 
on China: the first by Pastor Wilhelm on the Influence of the Revolution on 
Religion in China and the second by Rev W. A. Cornaby on Christian 
Literature in China. | 


GL. S. Boeks. 
Of the Home University Series, the Society now publishes the following :— 


PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OF INDIA, A) FE 4 Bee. By Sir T. W. 
HOLDERNESS. 


HISTORY OF OUR TIME, 2K HH. Ly G. P. Goocs, M.A., Zranslated by 
Loo HkENG-SHENG. 


THE Dawn OF Hisfory, # #. Ay J. L. MAvers, M.A., Zranslated by 
YIN PAO-LO. 


The above are noble volumes well printed and well bound. We should 
like to give a special word of praise to the work done by Mr. Loo Heng-sheng 
whose ability as a translator is of a high order. In the book for which he is 
responsible, he appears to have caught the spirit and intention of the author 
with wonderful accuracy, and those competent to judge describe his style as 
flexible and attractive. The C. L. S. in providing the Chinese with so much 
of the Home University Library literature is doing a real service to the 
thoughtful section of the nation. We shall welcome more books of the same 
class as being highly calculated to stimulate the mind and inform the intellect 
of Young China. : 


Tae SAcririce or Curist, 2 A. By Henry Wace, D.D. 
Translated by M. C. MACKENZIE and Liu Po-NYEN. | 


This most important volume will be deservedly welcomed by those 
engaged in the teaching of theology in the various Divinity Schools in the 
pe - is almost sure to become a standard text book for reference and 
instruction. 
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EVOLUTION AS RELATED TO PHILOSOPHY AND THE CREATION STORY IN 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS, Kit #4. From the proceedings of the Victoria 
Institute. Part I Translated by the Rev. A. P. PARKER, D.D. Part I/ 
Translated by LIU YUNG-SHENG, and edited by A. P. PARKER, D.D. 


It would be impertinent to criticise the translation of any work bearing 
the imprimatur of so thorough a scholar as Dr. Parker. In this volume he 
reveals once more his accuracy and skill as a sinologue. The topic handled 
is one of increasing interest to many thoughtful men in China, and is certain 
to become more alluring as education advances and the deeper meaning of 
evolutionary science in its intimate bearing upon human life and conduct is 
realized. We are glad that this book, which may well become a preliminary 
text book in colleges, has been translated by so safe a teacher as Dr. Parker. 


Tae WORLD oF LIFE, & @ it FR. By A. R. Waunace. Translated by 
EVAN MORGAN and Hst' CHIA-SHING. 


Little need be said about this famous book save that it has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Morgan and his writer. It is a volume that demands close 
attention on the part of the reader if it is to be properly and beneficially 
understood. Certainly it is a stiff book, and so lucid a translation reflects 
the highest credit upon those who undertook so successfully the arduous 


' task. No real student will on account of its stiffness pass the volume by. 


Dealing as it does with so great a subject as the origin of life and kindred 
themes, careful perusal will bring its own lasting rewards. 

Throughout these volumes where foreign names are given we fail to 
observe anything like uniformity in their transliteration. Has the C. L. S. 


no further use for the Alphabetic Syllabary which it published some two 


years ago? Or has it in practice found the Syllabary inadequate? Clearly we 
are not yet at the end of the transliteration difficulty—which is a pity! 


Wi 


BIBLE STORIFS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. Vo/ 7. BY 
PROFESSOR TONG TSING-EN, of the Shanghai Baptist College. Methodist 
Publishing House, and Presbyterian Mission Press. 22 leaves, §cts. 


This is another of Professor Tong’s successful ‘‘ Seven Hundred Character 
Series.’? The stories cover the first books of the Old Testament, and we again 
have pleasure in calling attention to the value of this series for the instruction 
of enquirers and the more illiterate members of the churches. 


HINDRANCES TO GoopD CITIZENSHIP AND THEIR REMOVAL, & @#i®. C. 
L. S. Price 2octs. 


In this well printed volume we have the gist of a series of lectures 
delivered at Yale University, U. S. A., by the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
recently the British Ambassador at Washington. The translation by Dr. W. 
Hopkyn Rees is admirably done. We should like to see this book in the 
hands of all our pastors and school teachers; a knowledge of the principles 
here set forth would help them to correct a lot of immature thoughts and wild 


talk about popular government. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS, BIG C. L. 
S. Price § cts. 

THE CHILDREN’S FEAST, ADAPTED FROM THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
C.L.S. Prices cis. 

Both books are by Miss Laura M. White. The first is a revised and enlarged 
edition of a book that has already won a place for itself; the second will be 
equally popular when it gets to be known. We hope Miss White will give us 


many more books of this kind, for they will help to enlarge the minds of 
Chinese children and add a new interest to the observance of the great Chris- 


tian festival. 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS RECEIVED. © 


Two papers on current religious literature in Japan issued by the 
Department of the Christian Literature Society of Japan conducted by Rev. 
S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 3 

China’s Young Men for November, 1913, from the National Committee, 
Y. M. C. A., Shanghai. ; 

The Reminder (No. 15), of the Emmanual Medical Mission, West River, 
Kwangsi. 

e China Medical Journal for November, 1913, published by the Medical 
Missionary Association of China. 

A Short Sketch of the Hospital for the Insane, Canton, China. A ead 
read at the Annual Mission Meeting of the South China Presbyterian Mission 
held in Canton, July, 1912. 

China Sunday School Journal, December, 1913; China Sunday School 
Union, Shanghai. 

From Morgan & Scott, London. 7 

Life Story of Madame Ryall: 8 illustrations, 1/6 net; Herald of Mercy 
Annual: Illustrated, 1/-; Life of Henry Moorhouse: New edition, 1/6; 
fe the Banks of the Besor: 75th thousand, td. net; God’s Fellow Workers: 
net. | 

From the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A., Shanghai. | 

Freedom: The Necessity of a Margin, & 3, by R. E. Speer, trans- 
lated by Y. K. Woo, § cts. 

fiigher Ideals of Christian Stewardship, RR WB Mi, by D. D. Shelter, 
translated by H. L. Zia, § cts. 

Prayer Cycle for student Y. M. C. A.’s, 3 98 Hf HH HB, prepared by Dr. J. 
R. Mott and D. W. Lyon, revised by H. L. Zia, § cts. 

The Administrative Control of Smalipox. How to prevent or stop an 
outbreak, by W. Mc. Wanklyn, M. R. C. S., London, Longmans, Green & 


Co., 3/6 net. 


BOOK TABLE NOTES. 


We learn with regret that the Rev. A. C. Moule does not intend to 
ublish his book ‘‘ Christians in China,’’ which we believe has been readv 
or the press for some time. But the valuable material will not be lost, for. 

the MS. has been handed to Professor Pelliot to be used in a book which will 
shortly be in the hands of the Publishers. 

In the last number of the RECORDER we published a review of the 
Dictionary of Philosophical Terms recently issued by the C. L. S. An 
interesting criticism from a technical point of view has since been received 
from Dr. P. B. Cousland, Editorial Secretary of the Publication Committee 
of the China Medical Missionary Association. ‘‘As it affects our medical © 
terminology,’’ writes Dr. Cousland, ‘‘ I should like to refer to a few points. 

‘It would have been better to indicate terms taken from our Medical 
Lexicon ; for instance,-—‘ bioplasm,’ ‘bacteria,’ ‘ massage,’ ‘ nervous force,’ 
‘serum,’ etc. Otherwise the preface will lead readers to think that these 
also are Japanese terms. ce | 

‘The nervous system is composed of the brain, spinal cord and nerves, 
and its structure consists of nerve cells and nerve fibers. These we name 
as follows :—central nervous system,—that is to say, brain and spinal cord 
or the brain being and the spinal cord nerves B®, 
or % for short (which is an old Chinese anatomical term); nerve cells K§ i: 
nerve fibers RB #%. (Cells used to be called , but the flesh radical is more 
appropriate.) This forms a very good set of terms. When we have a good 
Chinese character like fi, which can be easily and appropriately used, it 
seems a thousand pities that the Japanese i} # is coming into use. When 
‘nerve’ is referred to in non-medical books it seldom means ‘ the nerves ;’ 
these are but the telegraph wires of the body. It is the nervous centers 
that are meant, and ‘nao’ is the appropriate name,—e.g., see ‘ Nervous 
Force’ in this dictionary. Let editors and makers of books take note of 


this point. 
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‘‘As to for ‘mind,’ I still prefer (modified from the Rev. Yen’s 
term), and find this preference shared by some of the best Chinese students 
studying here in Edinburgh. (Compare ‘mind,’ ‘soul,’ and the other 
psychological and nerve terms in this dictionary.) Is the number of appro- 
priate terms for use in theology so ample that we can afford to have * 

iven over to a material substance like ‘nerve’? If ‘nerve’ be name 
om its functions this term is still more inappropriate, for the chief functions 
of nerve are those of motion, digestion, etc., and they hold good right 
through almost the whole animal kingdom. To call the nervous system 
of a worm its @& #P hardly commends itself! The Japanese term for 
‘muscle’ #, is one of a number that seem quite erroneous in China, 

‘*I should have been glad if ‘hypochondriasis’ and ‘obsession’ had 
been included. A distinguished Chinese student here suggests for the former 
#4 ZH, and for the latter § 7 the #§ in the former covering the pathological 
or morbid significance. Neither of these suggestions is quite satisfactory, 
but ‘hypochondriasis’ is so difficult a word to find a Chinese term for, 
that recourse to transliteration may be necessary. The probable adoption 
-of a phonetic system of writing in China, similar to Japanese Kana, will 
remove some of the objections tc transliteration.’’ 

Dr. Cousland also calls attention once more to the urgent need for some 
‘‘ official’’ terminology, and surely the time has come when a determined 
effort should be made along the lines suggested in the following note :— 

‘‘The Educational Association in conjunction with the Medical Termin- 
ol Committee issued a good set of chemical terms some ten years ago, 
which have given good satisfaction in such books as Luff’s Chemistry, so well 
translated by Dr. Gillison. It is disconcerting to find that recent chemistries 
issued by the Commercial Press use quite a different terminology, a termin- 
ology that is said by that Press to be the official one. Does anyone know 
anything about this so-called official terminology? It seems a good deul 
more clumsy than ours. School boys using these books and then proceeding 
- — a ee or medical course in Gillison’s Chemistry, will be sadly 

ndica 

" cee e is true of Physiology. The only school Physiology I know 
of which uses our Medical Committee’s terms is Porter’s, and it is very 
advisable that it be used in our schools. Otherwise advanced students will 
have to learn new terms when they take a college or medical physiology 
course, 

‘‘Can the Educational Association not get in touch with the Board of 
Education and get at least the terms in chemistry and physics settled, 
for the sake of the unfortunate students and teachers? I doubt very much 
if our terms and books are at all well known or have had adequate consider- 
ation, A personal explanation is needed. Our medical terms are often 
objected to at first, but after a little explanation and use the great majority 
commend themselves to the students. The new edition of our Medical 
Lexicon is being submitted to the Chinese Medical Association for suggestions 


and criticisms.”’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Women Students of North China. Miss M. E. Saxelby. Zhe Women's 


International Quarterly. Pages 11-14. October, 1913. 
The Call of China. Right Rev. W. W. Cassels. Zhe Church Missionary 


Review. Pages 588-593. October, 1913. ; 
A Students’ Campaign in Foochow. Rev. H. McC. E. Price. Zhe Church 


Missionary Review. Pages 490-491. August, 1913. 
Western Influences on Mohammedan Law, ‘‘ Jurist”? Zhe Moslem World, 


Pages 350-366. October, 1913. ; 
Moslems of China and the Republic. Rev. H. F. Ridley. Zhe Moslem 


World. Pages 386-390. October, 1913. 
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Correspondence 


GOD’S NAME IN CHINESE. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: In the issue for 
January, 1913, Rev. F. S. Norris 
appealed for the shortening of the 
syllables used for God’s Name 
in the Scriptures, syl- 
lables instead of three. Exodus 
ili: 14,15 Ahih = 7%, I live 
or exist, Ego, so 1xx. 

Isaiah xxxViii:11, Ihih = rz, 
he lives or exists, owy, (l1xx gives 
substitute). 

I suggest 7& F ; and in collo- 

quial: For Elohim, Eloah, EI, 


Yours truly, 
G. PARKER. 


KINGTSEKWAN, S. Honan. 


COURSE FOR TEACHER 
TRAINING. 


Zo the Editor of 
‘(Tor CHINESE RECORDER.” 


SiR: The School of 
Normal Training of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking is announcing a 
full course for teachers, beginning 
with the spring term of rgrq. 
This course will cover a period 
of four years and will prepare 
men for teaching in either the 
elementary or secondary schools. 
There is a very large body of 
the younger teacher-class, well 
educated in their own language, 
who lack means to obtain an 
extensive education. For the 
sake of these men the school is 
also announcing a two year 


course which will prepare them 


to teach all of the work of the 
new curriculum of the elemen- 
tary schools. Matriculation will 


be granted to any who can prove © 
a training equivalent to full 
eight years in the newer schools, 
or who have a mature grasp of 
Chinese literature and language. 

The school is housed in a 
large new building of sixteen 
rooms and has its own campus 
and athletic field. A _ regular 
staff of at least six teachers will 
give their full time to this work ; 
four of these men have received 
training abroad. The manual 
training side of the work has 
developed very much during the 
past year until now it occupies 
all of the first floor. The Prac- 
tice School is full and overflow- 
ing and provides for a most 
needed side of every prospective 
teacher’s training. 


Thanking you, 
| I remain, 
A. A. BULLOCK. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


To the Editor of — 
‘‘ THE CHINERE 


DEAR Sir: It appears that some 
celebration of Christmas is pretty 
general in China in connection 
with our mission work. My 
own observation has led me to 
wonder how far Christmas songs 
and recitations in English are 
used at these celebrations, In 
the district with which I am 
most familiar, more or less time 
is given to the singing of hymns 
in English and the recitation of 
suitable selections in the same 
language. This, of course, is. 
interesting and possibly flatter- 
ing to the boys and girls who 
take part and satisfactory to 
such of their parents or friends 
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_ who are interested in their acquis- 
ition of English, but as a means 
of conveying the Christmas mes- 
sage, it strikes me as a rather 
flat failure, for most of those 
who attend these celebrations 
get very little out of those parts 
of it which are not in Chinese. 
So far as the practice of using 
English obtains it represents the 
mistaken attitude which leads 
us to attempt to establish in 


China those phases of Chris- 


tianity which are distinctively 
Occidental. It is possible that 
in the interior these celebrations 
are confined more or less to 
the Chinese language, but I 
would like to ask through your 
columns whether anybody is pre- 
paring programs in Chinese for 
these Christmas entertainments. 
If any have been prepared I 
wish that before the next year 
they might be made available 
to the general missionary body. 
It is possible that the histrionic 
ability of the Chinese might be 
linked up in simple tableaux 
with this particular need. In 
any event it would do us all 
good to know if anyone has 
solved the problem concerned. 


Yours sincerely, 
INTERESTED.”’ 
A QUERY. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: In the article, ‘‘ The 
Work of the Catholic Church 
in China,’’ reprinted in your 
October issue from the Ox/ford 
and Cambridge Review, it is 
stated that the increase in 


Roman Catholic Christians in 
China, 1889-1909, has been 


‘\ 
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657,390—an average of 33,000 
perannum. The writer also says 
(on the fourth page) that they 
receive and save annually nearly 
one million Chinese infants, 7. ¢., 
foundlings abandoned by their 
parents. What, one may ask, 
becomes of the 970,000 infants 
who disappear from their ranks 


annually? 


Moreover, the writer states 
further on that ‘‘ the real prog- 
ress of that church is in the 
main part due to the conversion 
of adults.’’ This being so, the 
leakage must be still greater 
than indicated. 

I note further that on the fifth 
page of the article he says that 
a missionary writing in 1908 
says ‘‘the number of Chinese 
Christians, 240,000 in 1848, had 
not doubled in 50 years. There 


were still only 472,000.’’ 


Now either he means 60 years 
er else his statistics are 10 
years old. If, as he seems to 
imply, the number was 472,000 
at the time of writing (1908) 
then a comparison with the 
statistics of the following year 
(1909) —in the schedule—shows 


‘a discrepancy, as for 1909 the 


number given is 1,200,054; for, 
allowing 50,000 increase per 
year, the number should only 
have been 522,000. 

Interested as I am in all that 
affects the spread of Christianity 
in whatever form in China, I 
should feel obliged if you, or 
any of your readers, could 
suggest an answer to the above 
questions. 


I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


A. R. CRAWFORD. 


Mount RANDAL, 
BELFAST, IRELAND, 
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[January 


Missionary News 


We have been asked to inform 
our readers that a new Presby- 
terian Supplement to the C. I. M. 
Code Book has been issued, with 
the names of new missionaries, 
brought down to December, 1913, 
which can be had on application 
to the office at 18 Peking Road. 


Two Suggestive Quotations from 
The International Review 
of Missions. 
AN INDIGENOUS MINISTRY. 
“And while many workers feel 


education is necessary to save 


the infant Churches from these 
dangers, they hold it is even 
more needed to guard them a- 
gainst a lowering of the standard 
of morals. The danger lies not 
so much in the fall of one or 
two, however important in the 
organization of the Church, but 
in the general lowering of the 
moral tone and the acceptance 
of such institutions as polygamy. 
The only guarantee that the 
Church has against such a fall 
is that a proper historical found- 
ation will convince a student that 
Christian ethics are an historic 
fact which no individual nation 
has a right to deny or the power 


toignore. The untrained native - 


Christian may quote the example 
of Abraham and of David to 
justify polygamy, but your edu- 


cated Christian will realize how 


the universal Church has con- 
sistently interpreted our Lord’s 
command ‘that they two shall 


_ be one flesh’ to forbid following 


the letter of the Old Testament. 


Without a knowledge of history 


the indigenous ministry has a 
terrible temptation to make lax 


decisions, and full of the fear of 
the ruin that such decisions may 
bring upon the Church the west- 
ern missionary hesitates before 
he will give independence to his 
converts. Thus the thing hangs 
like a chain; without education 
there can be no independent 
indigenous ministry; without 
such a ministry there can be no 
self-propagating Church. Till 
it becomes self-propagating the | 
mission question is not solved 
and all the efforts that have 
been made and the money that 
has been spent may prove of 
no avail. Education therefore 
remains the key to the whole 
question ; once Christianity has 
conquered this strategic stand- 
point the fortress of paganism 
and immorality must fall, but till 
the hill of education is occupied 
it will be of little use training 
more guns on the fortress of sin, 
for though the guns thunder and 
the shells howl, they fall wide 
of the mark, and we still remain 
in the same position—the home 
base and the foreign field and 
white Christianity knocking at 
the door of the oriental mind 
and not obtaining admittance.”’ 


WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL. 


Training of Missionaries. 


“In the midst of divergent opin. 
ion this seems to be generally 
granted. Missionary conditions 
and opportunities demand to-day 
candidates who are definitely 


prepared for their exacting and 


manifold task; this training 
should be done partly at home and 


_ partly on the mission field; train- 


ing institutions on the mission | 
fields have already by limited ex- 
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periments proved their value, and 
also the necessity that they should 
be placed upon an interdenomina- 
tional, international basis, with 
well equipped plant and the best 

ssible native and foreign staffs; 
there should be the fullest discus- 
sion, by home boards and also 
by experts on the field, of mis- 
sionary preparation, and of the 
best possible distribution of train- 
ing so that there shall be as little 


overlapping between schools at. 


home and on the field as possible; 
the sending societies should insist 
upon some special training of 
their candidates, advise as to its 
character and place, and aid 
financially those who need such 
assistance ; training should not 
cease with the first two years on 
the field, but provision should 


be made there or at home for 


occasional periods of later study 
in order to perfect the missionary 
and equip him for the new 
demands; and all this matter 


_ should be made one of major 


importance and immediacy.”’ 
HARLAN P. BRACH. 


Federation of Lutheran Churches 
in China. 


On October 21st, the last day 
of the. meetings following the 
dedication of the Central China 
Union Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Shekow, Hupeh, 
Dr. P. E. Nilsen of Changsha, 
Hunan, read a paper bearing on 
church federation. There were 
present missionaries from eight 
of the nine Lutheran missions 
of Central China. After the 
reading of the paper, consider- 
able time was given to discussing 


the question whether we ought 


immediately to seek to gather 
all the Lutheran bodies of China 
into one large federation or only 
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provisionally to federate those of 
Central China. It is significant 
that the discussion resulted in 
the adoption of a_ resolution 
having the following import : 

It seems that the time is 
opportune for the federating of 
all the Lutheran churches in 
China. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the committee 
appointed for that purpose at 


the Centenary Conference in 


Shanghai take immediate steps 
toward this end. 


CHRISTIAN STOKSTAD. 


Dedication. 
THE CENTRAL CHINA UNION 
LUTHERAN, THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 
A double event of historical 
importance in the progress of 


Christianity in China took peace 
at Shekow, near Hankow, on 


October roth. On the morning 


of that day, at 9:30, Rev. K. 
Stokke of the American Luther- 
an Mission laid the corner- 
stone of the completed building 
of the Central China Union 


Lutheran Theological Seminary. 


Half an hour later Rev. C. W. 


‘Landahl of the Hauge Synod 


Mission dedicated the institution 
to the Triune God. An as- 
sembly of 200 Chinese and 
60 foreigners was present, re- 
presenting missions in Honan, 
Hupeh, and Hunan. Two men 
had come from abroad to join 
in the celebration. Rev. Saterlie 
came as the representative of 
the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. He will 
before returning home make a 
study of missions in China as 
well as of the work his church 
is doing in Madagascar. Mr. 


Peer Stromme, the author and 
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journalist of Madison, Wis., had 
come specially for this occasion. 

Four missions: The Norwe- 
gian Missionary Society and 
the Finland Missionary Society 
(both of Hunan), the American 
Lutheran Mission of Honan, 
and the Hauge Synod Mission of 
Hupeh have united in establish- 
ing the institution. It is con- 
fidently expected that two other 
missions will soon join in the 
undertaking, while it is hoped 
that the remaining Lutheran 
missions of Central China will 
eventually do the same. Such 
a union of forces in an institu- 
tion for the training of future 
leaders for the Church can not 
but- give a great impetus to 
the movement aiming at the 
federating and uniting of the 
Christian bodies of China. It 
is probably this aspect of the 
matter which prompted Mr. 
Mott to say in the conference 
at Hankow last March, that 
nothing reported at that meeting 
gave him greater encouragement 
than the founding of the Central 
China Union Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The seminary has one native 
and four foreign teachers, and 
a student enrolment of twenty- 


nine. It offers courses of study 


of three and five years. 

The seminary is located on 
an elevation outside of Shekow, 
a village on the Peking-Hankow 


railway, 10 miles from Hankow. - 


The plant costs Tls. 40,000.00 
and consists of the school build- 
ing and residences for the 
foreign teachers. The former 
is two stories high and has a 
frontage of 128 ft. 4 in., while 
the wings are 46 ft. long. It 
contains- chapel, lecture room, 
two class rooms, library, office, 
guest rooni, dining room, besides 
rooms for 40 students. 
CHRISTIAN STOKSTAD. 


[January 
The Meeting of the Kiangsu 
Federation Council. 


The annual meeting of the 
Kiangsu Federation Council con- 
vened for the fourth time in 


Chinkiang, in the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, on Novem- 
ber 18th, 1913. The meeting 
was well attended from the 
start. The foreign delegates 
wee represented six Missions. 

he Chinese delegates composed 
two-thirds of the total number 
present. The meeting was a 
live one throughout and was in 
charge of the Chinese delegates 
who both showed considerable 
interest and wisdom in their 
methods of conducting the meet- 
ing. The Church was filled at 
most of the sessions with visitors 
from Chinkiang. The following 
officers were elected for the 
ensuing year :— 

Rev. R. A. Haden, President; 
Mr. Ch’en Ch’uen Sheng was 
re-elected Chinese secretary and 
the Rev. F. Rawlinson was 
re-elected foreign secretary. 

It was decided to hold the 
next meeting in Soochow in the 
third week of November, 1914. 

We can only mention a few 
of the points on which special 
emphasis was laid. Consider- 
able interest was shown in the 
question of Bible Schools. It 
was felt that more of these are 
urgently needed both in the 
form of Bible Institutes and _ 
of regularly established Bible 
Schools. Emphasis was laid 
also upon the need of increasing 
the use of reading rooms. The 
reason that these have not grown 
as rapidly as desired was given 
to be in part at least the lack of 
fuuds. It was felt,too, that much 
good would be accomplished 
by having the workers get 
together and help one another 
in evangelistic work. 
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The Chinese secretary re- 
ported growth in the establish- 
ment of Chinese independent 
churches. Altogether in seven 
or eight centres Chinese Chris- 
tians have come together and 


established an independent 


church. The growth of this 
movement if cautiously carried 


- out promises much for the future 


of Christianity tn China. 

The question of the relation 
of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee to the Provincial Feder- 
ation Councils, of which eleven 
are now reported, caused con- 
siderable interesting discussion. 
It was pointed out that the 
China Continuation Committee 
was already in the place expected 
to be filled by the National 
Federation Council when it 
should have been organized, and 
it seemed to be the feeling that 
the functions of the National 


Federation Council could be 
-catried out by the China Con- 


tinuation Committee. It was 
also strongly realized, however, 
that the relation between the 
National Federation Council and 
the China Continuation Com- 
mittee could be very much 
strengthened, and so resolutions 
were passed recommending the 


various Provincial Federations 


to appoint representatives on the 


China Continuation Committee, 
and recommending to the China 


Continuation Committee that 


representatives be accepted. 


Inasmuch as the Federation 
Councils are mainly where they 
ought to be, in the hands of 


Chinese leaders, it was felt that 
in the future these bodies might 


appoint the Chinese represent- 


‘atives on the China Continuation 


Committee so that in the near 
future the relative number of 
Chinese and foreign represent- 
atives would be better balanced 
than it is at present. While not 


all the Federation Councils are 
as active as the one herein 
reported, yet nevertheless there 
is promise of their becoming 
more so and consequently of 
attaining to a greater position of 
influence than they at present 
have. One value of such meet- 
ings is the proof it gives of the 
increasing number of Chinese 
leaders that are making them- 
selves felt. 


FRANK RAWLINSON, 
Secretary. 
West China Christian Educational 
Union, 
The sixth Annual Meeting of 
this Union, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the six missionary 


societies working in Szechwan, 
was held in Chengtu from Octo- 


ber 23rd to 28th, under excep- 


tionally favourable conditions. 
The recent rebellion had flick- 
ered out and business was re- 
viving ; Chengtu was en féte, 
celebrating the re-election of 
President Yuan and the recogni- 
tion of the Republic by the 
Powers. The Executive of 
the Educational Union wisely 
planned to take some part in the 
congratulations, so that the Con- 
ference developed into some- 
thing more than a merely educa- 
tional conference. It afforded 
an opportunity of drawing closer 
to our Chinese helpers on the 
one hand and to the provincial 
educational authorities on the 
other. The presence of the Tu- 
tuh and other prominent officials, 
together with the British, 
French, and German consuls at 
a congratulatory meeting held 
at the Christian University, and 
the entertainment of the mission 
delegates by the International 
Educational Association of 
Chengtu added a significance to 
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this year’s meetings which 


_ former gatherings had not pos- 


sessed. 

Hitherto the Annual Confer- 
ence has been confined to foreign 
missionaries, but this year for 
the first time Chinese representa- 
tives were admitted as full 
voting members. Meeting after 
an interval of three years, during 
which no conference could be 
held, we could scarcely fail to 
appreciate the great changes that 
have come in the meanwhile, 
changes mainly in the attitude 
of the Chinese, but also perhaps 
in ourselves. The authorities 
are now well-disposed towards 
us and our efforts, and are ready 
to tecognize our work as of 
great importance to the welfare 
of the country. Inthe churches 
there is a firm confidence that 
God is working out His purpose 
in China to-day, and we find 
ourselves taking a broader and 
more hopeful outlook, and ex- 
pecting greater things than we 
could have dared to hope for in 
former years. 

In preparation for this Con- 
ference, excellent work had been 
done by the newly appointed 
secretary of the Union, Mr. 
Wallace of Chengtu. An out- 
line of the subjects to be discussed 
and of the suggested changes 
had been in the hands of the 
delegates more than two months 
before the meetings, so that local 


teachers’ associations could meet’ 


and discuss them, and thus 
become familiar with the matters 
to be dealt with. : 

The meetings opened with 
devotion. All the papers and 
discussions, whether in Chinese 
or English, were interpreted, an 
arrangement greatly appreciated 
by the Chinese delegates who 
were unacquainted with English 


- and by recently arrived mission- 


aries, though it added con- 
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siderably to the length of the 
sessions. 

During the first two days the 
attention of the conference was 
directed mainly towards the 
qualities and training of the 
successful teacher and _ the 
general principles which were to 
form the basis of the proposed 
reforms in the curriculum. 

Stress was laid by the Chair- 
man, Mr. R. J. Davidson, in 
his opening remarks, upon the 
superlative need that the teacher 
be filled with the Spirit of God, 
in order that he may educate 
his scholars in the highest sense 
by bringing them into contact 
with God. Mr. Wallace in his 
paper on ‘‘ The Ideal Teacher ’’ 
said that such a teacher must 
possess a contagious Christian 
character and a contagious love 
of knowledge; he must have 


crystal-clear sincerity and must 


maintain throughout all his life 
the attitude of a learner. Mr. 
Sen, the ex-commissioner of 
Education for Szechwan, in 
speaking to this subject, laid 
stress on the need for a devoted 
life in the teacher, a life con- 


secrated to his profession; his 
motive must be the sense of 


duty and not monetary gain; 
recognizing that his work is 
universal he will be independent 
of his environment and above 
discouragement. Miss Ester- 
brook of Chengtu, in a paper 


entitled ‘‘ How to secure efficient 


teaching,’’ urged that in our 
normal schools great stress 
should be laid on the application 
of the principles of psychology 
to the practical problems of the 
schoolroom. | 

In view of the radical changes 
which have already been wrought 
in the government courses of 
study and are now proposed in 
our own, the subject of the 
curriculum received a large 
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share of attention. Two papers 


were read on ‘*General principles 
determining the curriculum.’’ 


The first, by Miss Brackbill of | 


Chengtu, warned us of the 
danger that too much may be 
done for the pupils and not 
enough dy them. The Bible 
must continue to hold the high- 
est place in the curriculum, and 
the memorizing of Scripture, 
especially by the younger 
children, should by all means be 
continued. The classics should 
not be entirely discarded, but ex- 
tracts made by competent editors 


should be taught in all grades. 
The second paper on this sub- 
_ ject, by Mr. Sawdon of Chung- 


king, said that the aim of the 
teacher should not be solely to 


impart information, nor should 


it be solely the training of the 
mind of the pupil, the subjects 
studied for this purpose being 
considered immaterial, but his 
aim must embrace both these 
ends; in other words, he will 
train the mind through the 
acquirement of useful knowl- 


edge. In framing the curricu- 


lum, sufficient latitude should be 
allowed to give scope for original- 
ity in the teacher. | 
In the discussion which fol- 
lowed these papers, the real issue 


_ before the conference became 


manifest. Dr. Kilborn asked 
‘* Are we to adopt the govern- 
ment curriculum and so secure 
the state recognition of our 
schools, or are we to continue 
the réle of pioneers and go our 


own way ?’’ The unofficial in-— 
formation had already been 


obtained that if we adopt the 
government curriculum, still re- 
serving for ourselves full liberty 
to continue the teaching of the 
Scriptures and to maintain the 
Christian character of our 
schools, we might expect official 
recognition. The government 
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curriculum was then explained 
in detail by Mr. Simkin. ‘There 
was a divergence of opinion up- 
on the proposal to teach the 
Chinese ‘‘ethics’’ parallel with 
the Bible, but apart from this, 
the Conference was practically 
ttnanimous in deciding to base 
the curriculum of the mission 
schools upon that of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Yost, in his paper entitled 
‘* How can we keep our students 
longer at school ?’’ urged that 
we make our schools more at- 
tractive. Our curriculum and 
our methods of teaching must 
have a vital connection with the 
everyday hfe and circumstances 
of the child. Mr. Feng, a Chi- 
nese head-teacher, said we must 
bring our regulations into line 
with those of the Government, 
and strive for a better under- 
standing and fuller sympathy 
between masters and pupils. 

The Conference was followed 
by the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Primary and Second- 
ary Education, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. J. lL. Stewart. 
Encouraging reports were read 
by the secretary and registrar. 
A large increase in the number 
of scholars in the registered 
schools was recorded. Two days 
were occupied in considering 
details of the curriculum, teach- 
er training, etc., and sectional 
committees are now at work 
along the lines laid down. 

Finally the Board of Educa- 
tion met, and after receiving the 
report of the University com- 


mittee, ratified the resolutions | 


of the preceding days. 
Responding to an invitation 
from the International Teachers’ 
Association of Chengtu, the 
delegates assembled at the head- 
quarters of the association and 
spent a pleasant afternoon dis- 
cussing educational matters with 
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the: government ‘school teachers, 
_ Speeches were delivered by both — 


- interest in the unintelligible prayers 


the -present ‘commissioner,, and 


-the ex-commissioner .of Educa-— 
tion, also~ by : ‘Messrs. R. J. ; 
Davidson: and J..Sinton. 
- A-gathering. to celebrate the | 


lection of the President and the 
recognition, of the Republic by 


the... powers. was held. at the 
Christian University outside the 


and other 


officials, the British, French and. 


German. Consuls,.. and the . mis- 


| sion, delegates, were welcomed .by 
the students Senate of the 


University. 
Ae visit. was . paid . to the 


government. junior. and senior 

primary. model'school, and very - 

favourable opinions were formed. 
- of ‘the.general discipline. of the 


boys and the teaching methods 
of.:the - masters. -- An. evening 


-Jecture. -.was given - by Mr. 


Davidson on the use of the 
lantern in the school and sug- 
gestions were made concern- 
ing the formation of a lantern- 
slide exchange between the 


gmission schools.- A concert held 

inethe. -gymnasiun of the C. M. 
_Me girls’ school . was . attended 
-by’. nearly. all the visitors. and 


foreign residents of Chengtu and 


-number of: Chinese 


tad J. Warr, 
‘The Weihsien 
- Conference. - 


" On looking ‘down into the faces of 
the ‘large atdience of. between four 


- atid: five. hundred women; gathered 


at Weihsien, Shantung,. for a week’s 
conference, I,could not. but ‘contrast 
it with an audience of several hundred 
wotren, which I saw not ‘long since, 
kni¢eling ata temple ina neighboring 
city.. 

» The, “former ‘sat alert. ‘with ‘bright 
faces and ready to‘ applaud what 
was approved dnd-as ready to ‘mani- 


fest isapproval « if-.they. did - net 
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sanction. the The: 
latter with faces" showing no special 


uttéred rapidly by their chosen leader ; 
indeed. the - “only part: taken - by~ the 


kneeling mass was. to send. more 
_ money up the line when the monoton- | 


ous repetition was sudderily stopped 
by the priest for that purpose. ~ 
The above Conference, held in the 
early part of May, consisted of three 
hundred accredited delegates ; ; -an 
average of two from each chapel 


of Weihsien field. - The Bible 
_ Institute: women, those of the Girls’ 
High School, and some uninvited 


guests made an audience of about four 
hundred and fifty women. Many 


wondered how such a large number 


of. women could be housed, fed, and 
kept in order with apparently so little 


trouble. Only those who knew of the 
- energetic work and continual vigilance 


of the committees in charge could 
understand and appreciate. . The vast 

difference .between Chinese and 
Western women, in their willingness 
to submit to inconvenience in order 
to get the benefit of such a meeting, 
was a matter of constant remark. 

The Reception Committee of Bible- 
women held themselves reponsible 
for the guests when not in meeting, 
each member having charge of a 
company housed in a particular yard, 
seeing that they went to meeting on © 
time, were not late to meals, etc. 

The Red Cross Committee was 
organized somewhat as a joke but the 
long distances. that many of these 
women had to walk resulted in not a 
little “attention needed during. the 
meetings. Twenty-five women trav- 
élled ‘ an” average - of twenty-seven 
English miles,. nine of these over 
seventy years old... The committees 
on food, on program, on entertain- 


ment, all contributed to the success of 


the Conference." 3 
‘The subjects. discussed—twenty-six 
in number—bore upon a Christian 
woman’s duties and privileges : such 

* Bearing testimony to the Gospel 
Truth, ” “Right relation of husband 
and ‘wife, Rducation of woman,’’ 
‘Woman's part in the religion of the 
home,’’ ‘‘Care of children,’’ ‘‘The 
unbinding of feet,’’ “Mutual relation 
of daugh ter-in-law and mother-in- 
law,’’ :“‘The proper personal adorn- 
ment - under -the New Republic.” 
These and others were handled with 
ability and earnestness both by the 
men and women; -Though some 
foreign men.and.women added much 
to the success of the program, in the 
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verage twenty-seven English miles to attend 


Nine of them are over seventy years old. 


ho walked/on an a 
Speakers at the Weihsien Women’s Conference. 


the Weilisien Women’s Conference. 


Twenty-five old ladies w 
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main both the papers and discussions 
were by the Chinese. | 

A Chinese pastor presided at each 
meeting with efficiency, keeping those 
introducing each subject within the 
time limit of twenty minutes, and 
seeing that the speaking was prompt 
and orderly. It is marvelous that 
with the great dearth of reading 
matter and other helps, our Chinese 
_friends are able to make such sensible 
and telling speeches. 

The day was opened by a sunrise 
prayer meeting led by a Chinese 
woman. The large voluntary attend- 
ance at this early morning prayer 
service showed that they felt it a 
neuer preparation for the meetings 
of the day. The hour was spent in 
prayer for special objects and many 
were the touching testimonies of help 
received, when on the last morning 
their hearts were poured out in 
thanksgiving to God for His great 
goodness in making it possible for 
them to attend these meetings. 

The evenings were spent in their 
respective rooms, under the conduct 
of a member of the Reception Com- 
mittee, gathering up the important 
points in the day’s discussion and 
emphasizing the same. This was 
varied by magic lantern and other 
entertainment. 


The old but ever necessary subject, | 


that of footbinding, was ably present- 
ed by an elder. This needed not 
the persuasive arguments of former 
years to bring one hundred and 
twenty-five women, almost the entire 
number of those with bound feet, to 
sign the pledge to unbind this summer. 
The proposition by one woman that 
she would give all her small shoes to 


a friend, brought down the severe 


reproaches of those near her who 
said: **No; if you had a bottle of 
poison which you did not dare to take 
yourself, would you be doing a favor 
. to your neighbor by giving it to her 
because you did not like to throw it 
away?” One speaker said a woman 
told him she was not going to unbind 
because the Bible said nothing to 
that effect, ‘‘ Neither does it tell you 
to bind;’’ he replied, ‘‘God made 
your feet all right and if he thought 
they would be improved by binding, 
He would have left instructions to 
that effect.’’ One young woman from 
the city said she would certainly un- 
_ bind; that her husband, who is nota 
' Christian, told her as he was leavin 
for Peking to study medicine, that i 
she had small feet on his return he 
would disown her. 


splendid company o 


- In the discussion of “The influence 


of our daily life,’’ the following - 


ideas were heard: ‘Do not allow 
the petty quarrels of children to lead 
to quarrels with your neighbor.” 
‘*‘When selling to the poor give a little 
over the weight or measure required 
by law.’’ “In lending money do not 
ask more interest than is just.’’ ‘In 
borrowing grain return more rather 
than less.” ‘‘In borrowing utensils 
return a new one rather than one you 
have brokem” ‘If your neighbor 
has a sorrow, stop all levity.’’ ‘*‘Do 
not talk about neighbors to ruin their 
reputation.’’ ‘‘Remember the good ; 
forget the bad.”’ 

The duty of every woman to 
preach and the great joy in that 
service brought forth many interesting 
and touching stories of experiences. 
One old woman, who was asked how 


many there were in her family, 


replied: ‘‘ Before I became a Chris- 
tian there was one, now there are 
two, Christ and I.” Another old 
woman was reported to have great 
success at preaching because she was 
both blind and deaf, so slie could 
neither see nor hear the cross dogs. 
This meeting has since proved a great 
stimulus to the women in their preach- 
ing among the villages and in various 
other ways in taking the lead in the 
activities of the church. 

Very helpful suggestions came from 
the women as to how they could keep 
the Sabbath. Never before did we 
foreigners realize how difficult it is 
for many of our Christian women to 
keep the Sabbath. Many spoke of 
the large number of guests they were 
obliged to cook for on that day. 
Frequently these guests were those 
who came from a distance to attend 
church, and often friends of the hus- 
band whom they could not offend. I 
am sure the women went home with 
a better idea of their duty as to the 
Sabbath day and many helpful 
suggestions for the future. 

Not the least in interest to the 
women were the Commencement Exer- 
cises of our Girls’ High School on 
the last day of the Conference when 
eleven of their number graduated. 
They were much — by the 

young women 
who sat on the platform under beau 
tiful floral decorations in the blue and 
yellow colors of the school, also by 
the orations on popular subjects and 
by the singing and instrumental 
music given by the girls.—Woman’s 
Work. 
Mrs. R. M. Mateer, A. FP. M., Wethsien. 
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[January 


The Month 


THE 


President Yuan was not satisfied | 


with the presidential powers as de- 
fined in the Constitution. There was 
considerable agitation again in con- 
nection with the eight imprisoned 
members of Parliament. 

Financial affairs are in a strained 
condition. There were many rumours 
of loans; many schemes were promul- 
gated looking to a relief of the 
situation. On November 4th, three 
Presidential Mandates were issued 
strongly denouncing the Kuoming- 
tang. The certificates of four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine members were 
reported cancelled by reason of the 
relation of their holders to the de- 
nounced political party. C.T. Wang 
was singled out and for a while very 
closely watched. President Yuan 
again swore to adhere to the policy 
stated in his inauguration speech. 
The deposing of the Kuomingtang 
members of Parliament was recog- 
nized as in its nature unconstitutional: 
the feeling seemed to be general, 
however, that it was a necessary 
step. Parliament, in consequence, 
was left without a quorum. Six Kuo- 
mingtang newspapers in Canton were 
suppressed. Later a central adminis- 
trative council was appointed with 
advisory powers only. It was feared 
by some of those appointed and others 
that this conference would interfere 
with the legislative functions of Par- 
liament. mewhat similar bodies 
were ordered to be organized in the 
Kwangsu, Kwangsi, Honan, and 
Hunan provinces for the purpose of 
reorganizing the provincial assemblies 
in these provinces. Both houses of 
mane sent to the Government an 
nterpellation signed by three hundred 
members, asking in courteous lan- 
guage for an explanation of the viola- 
tion of Parliamentary rights involved 
in the cancelling of the certificates of 
the deposed Kuomingtang members. 
The Government replied that inas- 
much as there was no quorum in 
either house such a communication 
was irregular. On December tIoth, 
Vice-President Li moved to Peking, 
apparently to reside there permanent- 
ly. It was proposed by the Russians 
that the time had come for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from North 
China. This proposal caused a meas- 


mre of excitement. 


A STATE RELIGION. 


A committee in Peking represent- 
ing all the Christian Churches asked 
for full religious liberty in accordance 
with the Constitution. The interest 
in Confucianism appears to be on the 
increase in the South, though it is to 
a certain extent a patriotic movement. 
The Szechwan provincial assembly 
voted to make Confucianism a state 
religion. Some protest was later 
registered in Chengtu. The follow- 
ing interesting outline of a movement 
to offset the attempt to make Con- 
fucianism a state religion of China is 
quoted from Zhe Nattonal Review:— 


Liberty of Worshtp. 


Negotiations have been and are 
going on amongst various religions 
to form an association of all religions 
to preserve the liberty of worship 


“stipulated in the Provisional Con- 


stitution of the Chinese Republic. 
The following are the regulations 
proposed : 

Article 1.—The association shall be 
styled ‘‘ The association of various 
religious for the expression of their 
desires.’’ 


Article 2.—The object of this as- 
sociation shall be to petition for 
liberty of worship, to object to fixing 
any State Religion, and to prevent 
the passage of laws tending to impair 
the equality of various religions, 


Article 3.—Sectaries of all reli- 
gions shall be admitted as members 
of this association. 


Article 4.—This association shall 
have neither chairman nor vice- 
chairman, but a committee shall be 
organized, composed of the represen- 


tatives elected by various religions, — 


to consult on the question of sending 
in the petition. 


Article 5.—A statistical committee 
shall be organized by each religion to 
investigate into the number of the 
sectaries of the various provinces, 
carefully recording addresses, names, 
ages, occupations, trades. A detailed 
list shall compiled and a special 


list shall be prepared containing the 
sectaries who have the qualifications 
of M.P.’s ready for election. 

Article 6.—Each religion: shall 
organize a social committee, to culti- 
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vate the feelings of the members of 
its own and other religions. During 
the time of election this committee 
shall delegate officers to various dis- 
tricts to give lectures, persuading 
religionists to elect their own co- 
religionists as M.P.’s. (If the number 
of votes is more than the required 
number of M.P.’s elected, votes shall 
be cast for sectaries of other reli- 
gions.) 

Article 7.— All religions shall 
combine together to petition the 
National Assembly during the time of 
the discussion of the combined ses- 
sion for passing the National Con- 
stitution, to keep carefully to the 
provision made in the Provisional 


Constitution for religious liberty, so 


that all religions shall be equal, not 


allowing any particular religion to 


have any preference in the Constitu- 


tion. They will also petition the 


Government not to show any dif- 
ference amongst the religions in the 
administration and the judiciary. 


Article 8.—After the organization 
of this association, each religion shali 
appoint lecturers to every place to 
give lectures, and to write articles for 
publication in various places to arouse 
the same opinion amongst the citizens 
of this country. 


Article 9.—This association shall 
confine itself within the law, and no 
violent measures will be adopted. 


Article 10.—The organ for com- 
munication of this association shall be 
temporarily established in the house 
of the Rey. Cheng Ching Yi, No. 
42 Shih Ta Jen Hutung, East City, 
Peking. 

The following steps will be taken 
if any State Religion be fixed in the 
Constitution. 

t Should liberty of worship be 


violated by the Constitution as one of 
its provisions, a Great People’s Con- 


‘ference shall be opened, composed of 


the representatives elected by the 
various religions from every district, 
hsien, and province. with the object 
of making the following demands: 


(a) To request the President to © 


return the decision to the National 
Assembly for re-consideration. 

(6) To request the National Assem- 
bly to amend the provision which 
does not suit the Constitution. 


2. If no result be obtained from 


the above demands, that is if any one 
particular religion has the preference 
in the Constitution, all other reli- 
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— shall unanimously observe the 
ollowing obligations: 


(z) Not to elect members of that 
religion to be representatives. 


(5) Not to elect members of that 
religion to be President or Vice- 
President. 


(c) Not to employ members of that 
religion to be professors in schools 
or colleges. 


(Z) Not touse the text books which 
favour that religion in the schools 
and colleges. | 


3. Should the Government show 
special favour to any one particular 
religion in its administration in con- 
flict with the principle of religious 
liberty, or instruct the Government 
schools to observe any particular 
religion in preference to others, etc., 
all religions shall observe the follow- 
ing obligations : 

(a) Not to allow children to study 


in official schools. 


(6) To demand subsidies from the 


Government for the schools of various 


religions. | 

(c) To demand from theGovernment 
similar privileges for the students of 
the schools of all religions. 


MONGOLIA AND TIBET. 


Russia’s rights have been emphas- 
ized in Mongolia. The principles of 
the Urga Convention, whereby China’s 
Suzerainity is acknowledged by Rus- 
sia and Mongolian autonomy is agreed 
to by China, were accepted. The 
Chinese furthermore agreed to refrain 


from colonization and military oc- - 


cupation of Mongolia. The rights of 
Chinese residents, however, have yet 
to be arranged. The Tibetans in the 
Conference at Simla presented some 
propositions which did not appear to 
be very agreeable to the Chinese 
Government. These were, first, com- 
plete autonomy ; second, no Chinese 
officials in Tibet; third, that the 
Chinese should pay indemnities for 
damage done to monasteries. 


THE CONDITION OF THER COUNTRY. 


There are many rumours of plots of 
a projected revolution. These seem 
to centre in a probable attempt from 
Mongolia on Peking. The Govern- 
ment,however,is constantly increasing 
in strength, The White Wolf in 


Honan has created considerable dis- | 


turbance. He seized and held ran- 
som some American missionaries. 
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His ravages are causing great tineasi- 
ness. An attempt was made to 
assassinate President Yuan ;. British 
sailors were assaulted near Canton; 
missionaries were asked to withdraw 
from the district disturbed ‘by ‘the 


ravages of White Wolf. The troops 
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of Kiangyan revolted and looted the 
city. A succession of assassinations 
in Shanghai has brought that city 
into the limelight of notoriety. Nan- 
king is still quiet though uneasy. 
Considerable suffering was caused 
there through drought. 


Missionary Journal 


BIRTHS. 


At Chaochowfu, November 28th, to 
Rey. and Mrs. BEN. L. BAKER (née 
Alice Walter Smith), a daughter 
(Bessie Louise). 

At ‘Glasgow, Scotland, November 
30th, to Rev. and Mrs. THOMAS R. 
KEARNEY, Church of Scotland 
Mission, Ichang, a son. 


At Soochow, December 4th, to Mr. 


and Mrs. C. FRED. HANCOCK, A. P. 


M. (South), a daughter (Mary 
Louise). 

At Shanghai, December 17th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. WILLIAM Moore, (née 


Esther H. Morton) a son (Walter 


Whiting). 


AT Kaifengfu, Honan, December 
23rd, to Dr. and Mrs. A. L. 
GRINN&LL, A. F. M. M., a son 
(Delbert Wesley). 


DEATHS. 


AT Nanchang, December 18th, ROBERT 
KEITH TRINDLE, age 8 years and 
10 months. 


ARRIVALS. 


December 5th, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
YeRKFs and child, A. P. M., (ret.); 


Misses J. JENKINS and E. WARD, 


both A. P.M., (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. 
S. WILSON and child, Yale Miss. Soc., 


(ret). 


(ret.); Mr. E. G. FREYER, and Miss 
FREYER, A. P. M. | | 

December 6th, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
SAVAGE and Mr. F. J. T. SAvaGH, 
Misses G. CARPENTER and G. Houms, 
all N. W. Kiangsi Miss. 


December 10th, Miss SHEWRING, 
Christiaris Miss., (ret.). 


“December 13th, Rev. and Mrs. L. 
L. Morrert and family, A. P. M. 
South, (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. H, C. 
RAMSAY and family, A. P. M. North, 
December 15th, Messrs A. J. Howitt, 
J. J. HEapy, P. E. 
Ross, A. WESLEY HILL, all 
M. S. 

December 19th, Miss N. BRaTH, 
M. D., Eng. Pres. Miss., (ret.). 

December , Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
NELSON, and three children, Swe. 
Am. Miss. Cov., (ret.). 

December 25th, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
TAYLOR and family, Mr. A. N. 
CAMERON, (ret.); Miss H. A. GARD- 
NER, all Hunan Faith Mission. 


DEPARTURES. 


December ath, Rev. and Mrs. F. C. 
GaAL& and family, M. E. M., for U. 
S. A. 

December 19th, Rev. and Mrs. ‘i. 
G. WHITCHER and family, Eng. Bapt. 
Miss., for England. 
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